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controller  panels. 
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An  Analysis  of  the  Channels 
of  Distribution 

Fully  half  of  the  literature  on  business  subjects 
written  during  the  past  few  years  has  dealt  with 
distribution.  It  has  been  the  vital  question  at 
sales  conferences  and  conventions.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  something  is  wrong  with 
the  entire  scheme  of  distribution  and  that  steps  must 
be  taken  for  its  remedy.  Especially  has  this  been 
true  of  the  electrical  industry.  Prices  are  too  high, 
and  although  the  best  thought  in  the  industry  has 
been  devoted  to  the  problem,  no  solution  has  been 
forthcoming. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  .situation,  the 
Journal  of  Electricity  has  undertaken  a  field  study 
of  conditions  in  the  West,  the  results  of  which  will 
be  disclosed  in  a  series  of  articles  commencing  with 


the  E'all  Market  Number,  October  15,  1923.  The 
study  was  made  by  a  national  authority  on  market¬ 
ing  and  merchandising,  Dr.  E.  A.  Kincaid,  associate 
professor  of  commerce,  Meintire  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Virginia.  Until  a  year  ago 
Professor  Kincaid  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  California,  where  for  six  years  he 
offered  courses  on  marketing  and  merchandising. 

E''or  the  past  two  months  he  has  interviewed  many 
leaders  in  the  electrical  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
relative  to  the  question  of  distribution  of  electrical 
products  of  all  kinds  and  the  results  of  his  studies 
cannot  help  but  be  of  great  intere.st  to  electrical 
manufacturer,  central  station,  jobber  and  retailer. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many  special  .services  which 
the  Journal  of  Electricity  is  offering  to  its  readers. 
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in  store  for  you. 
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In  Union  There  Is  Strength 


WEST  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  great 
things  are  accomplished.  Out  here 
the  kilowatts  are  a  little  “fatter,” 
the  prunes  a  little  larger,  the  trees  a 
little  taller  and  the  climate — words  will 
not  describe  it.  We  acknowledge  all  these 
things;  we  make  speeches  about  them. 
Whenever  we  travel  to  those  more  be¬ 
nighted  and  less  enlightened  sections  of  the 
country  which  know  not  the  wanner  hand¬ 
clasp  and  the  brighter  smile  (according  to 
the  poem) ,  we  expect  to  be  congratulated  on 
our  accomplishments  and  to  be  asked  to  tell 
about  them  for  the  benefit  of  others.  And 
we  are  congratulated  and  we  do  make  a 
speech  and  undoubtedly  others  do  benefit. 
Witness  the  influx  of  money  and  people !  And 
then  along  comes  some  nation-wide  enterprise 
in  which  we  as  westerners  are  asked  to  co¬ 
operate  and  we  withdraw,  convinced  that  our 
problems  are  exclusive  unto  ourselves  and 
that  we  need  no  assistance  from  the  outside. 

S  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  a  few  of  the 
world’s  inventions  and  one  or  two  of  the 
progressive  ideas  in  management  and  execu¬ 
tive  control  have  l)een  worked  out  in  other 
quarters  than  on  our  coast.  The  eastern 
business  man  and  the  eastern  electrical 
man — and  by  eastern,  of  course,  we  refer  to 
the  entire  trans-Rocky  population — are  pro¬ 
gressive  individuals.  In  some  respects  they 


do  even  l)etter  than  the  western  man.  There 
are  more  of  them,  for  one  thing.  While  it 
may  be  a  little  more  difficult  for  them  to  get 
things  accomplished  because  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  to  reach  the  entire  field,  once  told  the 
story,  they  know  how  to  spend  money  effec¬ 
tively  and  achieve  results.  The  West  would 
gain  fully  as  much  as  it  has  to  give  in  ideas 
and  enthusiasm  through  association  with  its 
eastern  brethren. 

OR  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  West 
is  not  yet  quite  independent  financially. 
Most  of  the  industrial  manufacturing  activ¬ 
ities  on  this  coast  are  branches  of  eastern 
concerns — many  of  the  power  companies  are 
associated  with  larger  holding  companies 
whose  headquarters  are  elsewhere.  Much  of 
the  expenditure  for  purposes  of  progress 
must  receive  its  O.K.  from  officials  in  the 
head  offices  located  in  the  East. 

T  is  important  that  the  West  keep  itself 
sold  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  cannot 
afford  to  antagonize  the  Easterner  by  a  con¬ 
stant  refusal  to  play  ball.  The  League  of 
Nations  idea  does  not  appeal  to  all  people — 
but  there  can  be  no  legitimate  objection  to 
the  League  of  the  United  States  idea  and  the 
western  section  of  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent  would  do  well  to  entangle  itself  in  a  few 
alliances  with  progress  elsewhere  than  in  its 
own  little  sphere. 
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Is  Hetch  Hetchy  to  Be 

Another  Municipal  Fiasco? 

HE  engineers  in  charge  of  San  Francisco’s  Hetch 
Hetchy  project  have  urged  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  sale  of  power  developed  as  a  byproduct  to 
one  of  the  power  companies.  There  is  a  very  strong 
sentiment  among  the  more  substantial  element  of  the 
business  men  in  that  community  against  the  city’s 
going  into  the  retail  power  business.  In  fact,  were 
it  only  clear  that  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  the  power 
would  probably  l^e  disposed  of  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment  to  existing  agencies  at  the  power 
house  and  the  city  left  free  to  devote  its  time  to  the 
development  of  its  water  system. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  there  is  a 
very  grave  question  as  to  whether  such  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  to  the  question  is  legally  peimitted. 
It  is  certainly  time  to  examine  the  situation  frankly 
and  to  have  its  complications  and  absurdities  under¬ 
stood. 

For  instance,  it  seems  not  to  be  generally  known 
that  under  that  extraordinary  congressional  docu¬ 
ment  known  as  the  Raker  Act,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  the  entire  development  is  made,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  expressly  forbidden  to  sell  its  power  whole¬ 
sale  to  any  but  an  irrigation  district  or  a  munici¬ 
pality  and  that  these  in  turn  are  forbidden  to  resell 
to  any  individual  or  corporation  contemplating  resale. 
It  is  true  that  later  on  in  the  measure  it  is  stated 
that  all  power  not  taken  by  the  Modesto  and  Turlock 
districts  or  municipalities  within  their  boundaries 
may  be  sold  commercially,  but  there  is  no  reason 
apparent  to  a  layman  why  this  should  be  supposed 
to  nullify  the  former  provision.  It  is  clear  that  San 
Francisco  may  sell  the  power  to  the  Turlock  or 
Modesto  districts  or  to  any  other  irrigation  district 
or  municipality  or  it  may  retail  its  power  somewhere 
l)etween  the  power  house  and  the  coast,  or  it  may 
bring  the  power  to  San  Francisco  and  there  distrib¬ 
ute  it  retail.  It  may  be  possible  to  evade  the  wording 
of  the  Act  by  “appointing  one  of  the  power  com¬ 
panies  as  a  distributing  agent.’’  It  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  other  course  open  to  San  Francisco' 
under  the  Raker  Act,  and  this  last  possibility  opens 
the  danger  of  a  law  suit. 

No  one  with  the  interest  of  San  Francisco  at 
heart  would  wish  to  see  it  go  into  the  direct  sale  of 
power.  The  irrigation  districts  at  the  present  time 
generate  their  own  power  and  are  not  in  the  market 
for  more.  When  it  comes  to  retailing  the  power,  the 
first  and  most  obvious  obstacle,  of  course,  is  the  ini¬ 
tial  investment  in  the  distribution  system  required 
and  the  burden  of  the  complicated  organization 
necessary  to  operate  such  a  system — an  organization 
which  must  in  some  measure  overshadow  the  more 
important  though  simpler  functions  of  the  water  sys¬ 
tem  and  which  would  constitute  a  grave  political  dan¬ 
ger.  The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  have  already  three 
times  voted  not  to  raise  the  city  Ixinding  limit  and 
are  not  likely  to  vote  to  make  this  enormous  further 
investment. 

A  further  deterrent  to  undertaking  retail  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  power  is  the  fact  that  the  Modesto  and 


Turlock  districts  or  any  municipality  within  their 
boundaries  will  have  at  all  times  a  prior  right  to  all 
power  generated,  excepting  only  such  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  municipal  public  purposes  by  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  InteiTering  sale  to  private  persons 
or  coi*porations  is  specifically  disallowed.  Thus  it 
appears  that  were  San  Francisco  to  put  in  a  com¬ 
plete  distribution  system  and  acquire  customers  who 
must  l)e  served,  it  might  still  some  day  find  itself  at 
the  will  of  the  districts,  entirely  without  power  of 
its  own  generation  to  distribute  over  its  lines. 

The  further  restriction  is  made  that  no  power 
can  be  sold  at  less  than  cost — rates  to  l)e  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Act  goes  on  to 
state  that  the  price  fixed  “shall  include  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cost  of  conduit,  lands,  dams  and  water 
supply  system.”  It  has  as  yet  been  only  roughly  esti¬ 
mated  what  this  cost  may  amount  to,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  if  a  fair  allotment  is  made,  rates  on  this 
basis  will  l)e  high — too  high  to  compare  favorably 
with  those  now  possible  to  San  Francisco  under  serv¬ 
ice  from  private  companies. 

The  fact  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  water 
supply  end  of  the  project  will  function  at  all  for 
many  years  and  that  because  of  the  extraordinary 
provisions  of  the  Raker  Act  it  can  never  bring  in  the 
return  it  should,  lays  a  further  burden  upon  the 
power  development  which,  under  one  interpretation, 
might  be  asked  to  carry  the  entiro  investment  for  an 
unknown  time.  Apparently  the  implication  involved 
in  that  clause  of  the  Raker  Act  which  forbids  the 
diversion  of  any  water  from  the  Tuolumne  Ijeyond 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  until  the  waters  “which  it 
(San  Francisco)  now  has  or  may  hereafter  acquire” 
have  already  been  used,  has  not  been  appreciated. 
This  relegates  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  system  defi¬ 
nitely  to  the  role  of  an  auxiliary.  No  one  who  has 
studied  the  situation  can  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
Spring  Valley  system  must  l)e  purchased  before  the 
water  is  brought  into  San  Francisco.  Part  of  the 
construction  has  already  been  made  with  that  in 
mind.  Not  only  are  the  distributing  pipes  necessary, 
but  the  Raker  Act  (again!)  has  promised  away  so 
much  of  the  water  in  the  Tuolumne  to  the  irrigation 
districts  that  in  dry  seasons  San  Francisco  will 
actually  not  have  enough  to  serve  the  needs  of  its 
population  from  Hetch  Hetchy  development  and  local 
sources  will  l)e  called  upon.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that 
what  will  happen  is  that  the  present  system  will  go 
on  l)eing  used,  and  only  at  such  future  date  as  it 
becomes  inadequate  will  San  Francisco  he  permitted 
to  bring  in  any  water  from  its  mountain  sources — 
and  then  only  such  small  quantity  as  will  fill  up  the 
gap.  The  grandchildren  of  the  present  generation 
of  taxpayers  may  conceivably  l)e  so  numerous  that 
they  will  be  using  a  diluted  form  of  Tuolumne  water, 
but  in  the  meantime,  San  Francisco’s  tremendous 
investment  in  Hetch  Hetchy  as  a  water  supply  devel¬ 
opment  will  l)e  bringing  in  practically  no  return. 
Is  it  supposed  that  the  sale  of  power  can  possibly 
bear  the  burden? 

This  does  not  complete  the  list  of  entanglements 
which  a  pei  usal  of  the  Raker  Act  will  disclose,  but 
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it  is  enough  to  show  in  what  a  precarious  position 
San  Francisco  now  stands.  Almost  any  attempt  to 
conduct  business  in  a  logical  and  economical  way  will 
offer  the  basis  for  a  law  suit.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say,  as  has  lieen  continuously  implied  by  those  in 
charge,  that  no  one  is  going  to  bring  such  a  suit — 
there  is  always  someone  who  will  desire  to  disci'edit 
a  city  administration  for  political  reasons,  or  who 
stands  to  gain  by  the  trouble,  to  biing  up  such 
questions. 

Of  course,  San  Francisco  should  never  have 
accepted  such  conditions.  They  were  in  a  strategic 
position  in  their  ownership  of  the  water  rights  and 
they  could  have  afforded  to  have  refused  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  bill  and  to  have  returned  home  to  bide  a 
later  day  and  a  more  reasonable  Congress  and  ad¬ 
ministration. 

All  this,  however,  is  past.  The  question  is  what 
to  do  now?  The  first  reaction  to  a  perusal  of  the 
Raker  Act  is  the  suggestion  that  no  further  money 
l)e  spent.  Over  $45,0()(),00()  has  already  been  appro¬ 
priated,  and  it  is  stated  that  $32,000,000  more  will 
be  necessary,  with  no  guarantee  that  this  will  do 
more  than  deliver  the  water  at  San  Francisco  boun¬ 
daries,  with  the  distribution  system  still  to  l)e  pro¬ 
vided.  Why  should  good  money  \ye  thrown  after 
bad?  Of  course,  this  is  an  idle  speculation  and  not 
a  solution.  Iletch  Hetchy  represents  too  great  an 
investment  to  be  abandoned.  It  will  be  completed 
and  both  power  and  water  will  be  brought  to  the 
point  of  delivery. 

There  remains  but  one  sensible  course.  This  is 
to  take  the  matter  again  to  Congi’ess  and  with  the 
wisdom  of  experience  and  the  hope  of  a  less  inimical 
personnel  in  that  l)ody,  ask  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  l)e  modified.  There  is  not  the  opposition  at  the 
present  time  that  there  was  when  the  enterprise  was 
undertaken.  Nature  lovers,  rival  water  systems  and 
owners  of  other  water  rights  are  now  all  resigned  to 
the  inevitable.  Some  of  them  are  enthusiastic  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  present  system.  It  is  even  possible  that 
with  their  present  provisions  for  their  own  storage, 
the  irrigation  districts  might  l)e  willing  to  con¬ 
sent  to  less  conditional  terms  which  would  hold 
fewer  pitfalls  for  San  Francisco’s  future  develop¬ 
ment.  The  sensible  arrangement  of  selling  power  at 
wholesale  to  one  of  the  power  companies  should  be 
permitted  without  question. 

The  questionable  side  to  this  municipal  enter¬ 
prise  has  l)een  glossed  over  long  enough.  It  is  time 
that  the  public  generally  understood  the  facts — and 
it  is  also  time  that  something  l)e  done  al)Out  them. 


There  Is  Still  a  (lood 

Market  for  Washing  Machines 

OME  bright  statistician  has  compiled  figures 
which  indicate  that  only  one-third  of  the  world’s 
population  is  completely  clothed,  while  one-half  is 
only  partially  clothed  and  one-sixth  not  clothed  at  all. 
This  is  sad  news  for  the  washing  machine  manufac¬ 
turers.  On  the  basis  of  1,700,000,000  people  on  the 
surface  of  this  sphere,  there  are  about  120,000,000 
fully  clothed  families  in  the  mai'ket  for  electric 


washing  machines.  After  the  homes  of  all  of  these 
have  l)een  equipped,  the  washing  machine  manufac¬ 
turers  will  have  to  adopt  a  new  type  of  educational 
advertising.  Instead  of  “Wash  Electrically’’  as  a 
slogan  they  will  l)e  forced  to  coin  some  such  phrase 
as  “Wear  More  Clothes.”  It  is  not  difficult  to  imag¬ 
ine  the  enterprising  washing  machine  salesman  of 
the  future  trying  to  convince  some  Papuan  house¬ 
wife  on  the  island  of  Zamboango  that  she  should 
have  an  electric  washing  machine  for  laundering  the 
family’s  gee-strings. 


The  Furniture  People 

Have  Done  It 

HERE  is  an  institution  in  San  Francisco  known 
as  the  “Furniture  Exchange.!’  Actually,  it  is  a 
cooperative  institution  that  consists  of  a  permanent 
exhibit  of  furniture  and  furnishings.  It  is  housed 
in  a  seven-story  concrete  building.  Space  is  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  any  desired  amount,  and  exhibitors 
may  or  may  not,  as  they  choose,  keep  a  salesman  in 
attendance.  The  institution  itself  keeps  a  staff  of 
salesmen  whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  those  inter¬ 
ested  to  such  exhibits  as  they  may  be  interested  in, 
to  give  them  all  information  they  desire,  and  to  bring 
them  in  personal  contact  with  the  direct  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  exhibitors  if  they  so  desire. 

Competing  lines  are  found  side  by  side,  almost, 
without  drawing  even  a  semblance  of  a  spark  of 
static,  in  fact,  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  together 
in  the  most  approved  Utopian  way.  Imagine  what 
an  advantage  it  is  to  a  buyer  to  find  displayed  under 
the  most  attractive  surroundings  a  comprehensive 
exhibit  of  what  he  is  interested  in,  without  his  hav¬ 
ing  to  metamoiphose  himself  into  a  sleuth  and  track 
the  merchants  to  their  lairs  from  one  end  of  a  gieat 
city  to  the  other! 

This  is  not  all.  The  “Exchange”  has  telephone 
service,  shipping  seiwice,  a  competent  tiaffic  depart¬ 
ment,  a  credit  depailment,  a  Ijoard  through  which  all 
sorts  of  claims  are  adjusted  without  recourse  to  that 
expensive  luxury  known  as  the  law,  and  attends  to 
numerous  other  details  especially  useful  to  the  out- 
of-town  buyer.  This  is  seiwice  that  is  SERVICE. 

Suppose,  just  suppose,  that  the  electrical  fra¬ 
ternity  could,  and  would,  take  a  leaf  from  the  book 
of  the  furniture  men.  Suppose,  again,  that  there 
was  such  an  institution,  similarly  organized,  through 
which  the  electrical  idea  could  be  established  and 
sold  to  everybody,  the  retail  trade,  the  consumer. 
Let  us  suppose  some  more,  that  there  was  a  service 
department,  to  which  the  housewife  could  come  with 
her  little  electrical  troubles  and  receive  prompt,  effi¬ 
cient  and  courteous  attention.  And  now  for  one 
more  suppose,  that  electrical  cooking  classes  could 
l)e  conducted  for  the  Mary  Anns,  the  Ilashimura 
Togos,  or  Sing  Fats,  or  whoever  it  is  that  is  the 
director  general  of  the  culinary  department. 

The  idea  seems  to  appeal  strongly,  and  is  it  so 
impossible  of  accomplishment?  The  furniture  peo¬ 
ple  have  done  it.  Are  they  so  much  more  intelligent, 
more  broad  in  their  perspective,  than  the  electrical 
fraternity?  Who  will  answer  this  question? 
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Japan  has  suffered  the  greatest  catastrophe  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  As  this  is  written,  meager 
reports  indicate  that  the  loss  of  life  has  been  enor¬ 
mous  while  the  property  damage 
Some  Important  has  been  irreparable.  The  most 
Aspects  of  the  highly  developed  and  thickly 
Japanese  Mishap  populated  section  of  the  nation 
has  received  a  blow  from  which 
it  will  take  many  years  to  recover. 

As  that  section  of  the  United  States  contiguous 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
highly  interested  in  the  details.  Trade  relations 
have  been  such  that  this  section  has  had  a  closer 
relationship  with  the  Orient  and  with  Japan  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  offices  of  both  the 
International  General  Electric  Company  and  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 
in  Yokohama  have  been  totally  destroyed  although 
the  staffs  of  both  of  these  organizations  are  safe.  In 
a  very  cryptic  radio  message,  J.  R.  Geary,  manager 
of  the  Yokohama  office  of  the  I.G.E.,  stated  that  that 
city  was  in  ruins  and  that  temporary  headquarters 
for  his  company  had  l)een  established  dt  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  Kobe.  Frank  Fagan,  well  known  figure  in 
the  electrical  industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  who 
recently  went  to  Japan  for  the  I.G.E.,  has  cabled 
that  both  he  and  his  family  are  safe. 

The  engineering  aspects  of  the  disaster  are 
many.  Seiwices  of  practically  every  utility  serving 
the  eai'thquake  area  have  l)een  totally  demoralized. 
Properties  of  hydroelectric  companies,  electric  rail¬ 


ways,  steam  railways,  gas  companies  and  water 
works  have  been  crippled  or  entirely  destroyed. 
Enormous  sums  will  be  required  to  rehabilitate  these 
systems.  Recent  infonnation  to  the  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  indicates  that  the  industrial  power  demand 
for  the  city  of  Tokyo  alone  was  180,000  kw.  for  1922 
and  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  13  per  cent 
annually.  Nearly  all  factories  were  highly  electrified. 

For  instance,  the  plant  of  the  Tokyo  Electric 
Company,  Ltd.,  associated  with  the  General  Electric 
Company,  which  was  located  near  Kawasaki  and 
Tsrumi,  midway  between  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  is 
reported  to  be  a  total  loss.  This  factory  supplied  a 
large  percentage  of  the  lamps  used  in  Japan  and  had 
an  output  of  20,000,000  lamps  annually.  It  employed 
3,500  workers,  both  men  and  women.  In  addition  to 
lamps,  the  factory  turned  out  switches,  sockets,  fix¬ 
tures,  X-ray  equipment  and  other  electrical  devices. 
It  possessed  an  extensive  lalx)ratory  and  was  one  of 
the  model  factories  of  Japan. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Thebo,  Starr  &  Ander-. 
ton,  consulting  engineers,  San  Francisco,  we  are  able 
to  offer  our  readers  several  exclusive  views  in  and 
around  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
hydi'oelectric  properties  which  supply  the  city  with 
energy.  This  firm  is  supervising  the  construction  of 
a  large  hydroelectric  project  for  Daido  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  largest  Japanese  central  station 
companies.  The  extent  to  which  some  of  these  large 
hydi-oelectric  plants  have  lieen  damaged  is  unknown, 
however  it  is  certain  that  they  were  located  within 
the  area  affected  by  the  earthquake  shocks. 


Interior  of  the  11,000-volt  switch  room  of  one  of  the  plants  A  view  of  the  115,000-volt  switches  in  one  of  the  hydro 
of  the  Inawashiro  Hydroelectric  Power  Company,  near  Tokyo,  plants  of  the  Inawashiro  Hydroelectric  Power  Company. 
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JAPAN’S  ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRY 

Reports  would  indicate  that  the  electrical  industiy  in  and 
about  Tokyo  suffered  heavily.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Thebo,  Starr  and  Anderton,  San  Francisco,  we  are  able  to 
fumish  our  readers  with  some  interesting  views  of  the 
stricken  area.  No.  1  is  the  Oi  dam  of  the  Daido  Electric 
Company  on  the  Kiso  River,  60  miles  above  Nagoya  in  the 
earthquake  region.  This  company  serves  Tokyo  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  districts.  No.  2  is  the  Yomikaki  power  house  of  the 
.same  company  on  the  Kiso  River,  also  reported  to  be  in  the 
area  affected.  No.  3  is  a  view  of  a  li5,000-volt  outdoor 


SUFFERS  FROM  EARTHQUAKE 

switching  station  of  the  Inawashiro  Hydroelectric  Power  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  outskirts  of  Tokyo.  No.  4  shows  the  same  com¬ 
pany’s  115,000-volt  transmission  line  leading  into  Tokyo. 
No.  5  is  a  view  of  the  factory  of  the  Tokyo  Electric  Company, 
Ltd.,  at  Kawasaki  on  Tokyo  Bay.  This  plant,  which  manu¬ 
factures  the  majority  of  the  lamps  used  in  Japan,  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  industrial  district  between  Tokyo  and  Yokohama 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  totally  destroyed.  No.  6  shows 
the  harbor  and  water  front  at  Yokohama,  This  city  was 
practically  obliterated  by  earthquake,  tidal  wave  and  flood. 
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Power  Must  Bear  Burden  of  Development 

on  Colorado  River 

By'  Frank  G.  Baum 


N  the  published  pamphlet 
(Senate  Document  172) 
of  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment,  i-egarding  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Colorado 
River  for  flood  control,  irri¬ 
gation  and  power,  I  think 
there  are  some  statements 
that  are  not  sound  from  a 
power  or  business  stand¬ 
point.  It  is  stated  that  the 
entire  cost  of  the  dam  for 
storing  the  water  should  be 
paid  for  from  the  sale  of  power.  To  make  such  a 
statement  without  showing  that  it  is  feasible  to  do 
so  seems  to  me  not  a  veiy  good  way  to  attract  the 
power  users  to  come  and  use  the  energy  or  take  it 
to  present  or  new  markets. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  dam  should  be  at 
Boulder  Canyon  which  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
river.  This  would  of  course  give  a  power  supply  as 
variable  as  the  water  demands  for  irrigation.  There 
is  no  power  system  at  the  present  time  large  enough 
to  absorb  such  a  large  variable  amount  of  power. 
The  final  regulation  of  the  water  for  imgation 
should  be  at  the  lower  end  of  the  river,  but  if  we 
wish  to  develop  power  to  the  lai'gest  amount  possible 
will  practically  complete  control  of  the  river  for  irri¬ 
gation,  then  we  must  have  a  number  of  storage  res- 
eiwoirs  on  the  upper  sections  of  the  river.  Also,  if  the 
power  is  to  be  sold  to  the  largest  possible  amount, 
we  must  look  for  the  widest  possible  market.  The 
Colorado  River  development,  therefore,  if  it  is  to  he 
paid  for  as  far  as  possible  by  the  sale  of  power, 
must  be  attacked  as  a  power  problem — assuming 
that  we  satisfy  the  conditions  that  flood  con¬ 
trol  of  the  river  is  desired,  and  that  the  water  shall 
be  available  for  iiTigation  uses. 

What  are  the  power  markets  for  this  power, 
considering  the  entire  Colorado  basin? 

1.  Arizona  copper  mines,  etc. 

2.  Arizona  irrigation,  etc. 

3.  Southern  Califomia  power  market. 

4.  Santa  Fe  Railway  electrification. 

5.  Power  market  developed  along  railway  and  a.s  far 

east  as  the  Missouri  River. 

6.  New  industries. 

(The  future  power  market  for  northera  California  can 
be  better  supplied  from  the  Columbia  River  basin  than  from 
the  Colorado.) 

A  total  power  market  of  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  horsepower  should  be  available,  in  order  to 
carry  the  plan  with  the  largest  possible  contribution 
from  the  sale  of  power,  and  to  make  it  practicable  to 
lay  out  a  power  transmission  plan  along  economic 
lines. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  sum  of  these  possible 
power  markets  is  500,000  to  750,000  hp.  Then  there 


comes  the  question  of  the 
best  location  for  the  power 
plants.  It  will  of  course  be 
much  better  to  have  pari  of 
this  power  developed  on  the 
lower  section  of  the  river 
— at  the  Diamond  Creek 
or  Boulder  Creek  site  or 
at  both  sites,  depending 
on  the  amount  of  power 
to  flow  to  western  Arizona 
and  southern  Califomia. 
But  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  the  power  for  the  Arizona  copper  mines  and  for 
the  Santa  Fe  Railway  electrification  east  of  central 
Arizona,  and  the  power  to  go  to  the  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Kansas  and  Missouri  River  markets  can  be 
better  supplied  by  plants  in  the  upper  sections  of  the 
river.  The  distance  of  transmission  is  not  the  con-^ 
trolling  factor,  but  large  dependable  economic  power 
supplies,  good  load  factor  and  large  stable  .markets 
are  often  more  imporiant  than  length  of  trans¬ 
mission. 

I  believe,  therefore,  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  Colorado  River  can  not  be 
economically  made  without  getting  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  power  supply  as  a  b5rproduct  and  putting  this 
power  to  useful  work.  The  amount  that  may  be 
charged  against  this  power  can  not  be  ai'bitrarily  set 
off,  because  this  powder  must  come  into  competition 
with  other  power  all  along  the  line  from  the  West 
Coast  to  the  Missouri  River. 

The  tendency  is  for  inigation  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  the  byproduct  power,  and  this  generally 
comes  from  comparing  the  retail  rate  for  electric 
light  with  the  wholesale  rate  for  power.  The  electric 
light  business  alone  will  generally  not  suppori  any 
water  power  development  in  California  or  anywhere 
else.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  practically 
all  the  early  water  powers  were  failures  until  the 
power  loads  were  developed.  The  electric  light  busi¬ 
ness  compares  with  the  railway  passenger  business, 
and  the  power  business  compares  with  the  freight 
business.  Without  the  freight  business  the  railroads 
would  fail  and  without  the  power  business  the  water 
power  companies  would  fail. 

Power  Markets  Major  Factors  in  Development 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  we  consider  in  a 
businesslike  way  how  we  may  market  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  power  to  l)e  developed  on  the 
Colorado,  and  this  will  then  be  laigely  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  the  location  of  the  dam  sites  and 
power  sites.  The  power  markets  are  the  major 
factors,  if  the  power  is  to  cariw  the  major  cost  of 
the  development.  Also  the  power  plan  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  should  be  made  to  fit  in  the  genera)  plan  for 


Tly^R.  BAUM  is  an  engineer  of  wide  experience 
and  reputation.  He  has  carefully  studied 
the  Colorado  River  development  situation  and  has 
reviewed  it  from  a  national  as  well  as  a  local 
viewpoint.  Full  recognition  is  given  to  such  matters 
as  finance;  power  sales  possibilities;  governmental 
interest;  power  control;  irrigation  and  flood  control. 
This  article  cannot  but  be  of  interest  to  every  en¬ 
gineer  and  central  station  executive  in  the  country. 
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power  for  the  entire  United  States,  in  order  to  be 
of  gfieatest  value,  for  an  isolated  power  system  com¬ 
pares  to  a  bank  that  has  no  relations  with  other 
banks  and  has  its  own  circulating  medium. 

To  make  the  Colorado  developments  fit  in  with 
such  a  national  power  system  in  the  liest  way  re¬ 
quires  careful  study  of  all  the  factors,  and  political 
expediencies  should  not  lie  allowed  to  spoil  this  great 
national  asset,  for  water  power  should  no  longer  be 
considered  along  individual  or  state  lines.  The  water 
powers  of  the  Niagara,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  the  Upper  Missouri,  the  Columbia,  the  Colo¬ 
rado  and  the  Pacific  Coast  streams,  etc.,  etc.,  should 
all  be  considered  with  the  idea  of  developing  each 


fairly  well  known,  so  we  have  lietter  knowledge  than 
the  railway  men  had  and  consequently ,  we  should 
avoid  many  of  the  railway  difficulties,  which  were 
due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  such  a  national  power 
system  as  outlined  in  the  Atlas  will  make  much  liet- 
ter  use  of  the  potential  power  sources  of  the  Colorado 
and  other  rivers,  because  the  systems  will  be  so 
large  as  to  make  l)est  use  of  the  varying  stream 
characteristics-  in  the  various  sections.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  will  also  obtain  advantage  from  the  time  dif¬ 
ference  between  east  and  west.  It  will  also  take 
best  advantage  of  the  diversity  of  power  demands  of 
the  different  classes  of  power  users  in  the  various 


View  of  Colorado  River  showing  Glen  Canyon  and  Lee’s  Ferry  dam  site. 


resource  to  the  largest  possible  extent  as  rapidly  as 
conditions  warrant,  and  have  this  power  flow  into 
transmission  systems  finally  covering  the  United 
States  through  the  means  of  large  public  seiwice 
companies. 

Such  a  general  power  plan  has  been  outlined  in 
an  “Atlas  of  U.  S.  A.  Electric  Power  Industry.”  The 
plan  therein  suggested  was  given  after  much  study 
and  work  and  without  influence.  The  plan  in  brief 
suggests  dividing  the  United  States  into  twelve 
regional  power  districts,  and  in  each  district  the 
power  development  and  transmission  would  be  han¬ 
dled  largely  by  one  concern.  In  each  regional  district 
there  would  be  distributing  areas  served  by  com¬ 
panies  close  enough  to  the  consumer  to  be  responsive 
to  their  needs. 

With  such  a  general  plan ,  the  electric  power 
systems  of  the  country  may  grow  without  develop¬ 
ing  “weak  systems.”  If  the  railway  construction  of 
fifty  years  ago  could  have  been  dii  ected  by  a  general 
plan,  many  of  the  present  railway  problems,  which 
are  due  to  “weak  lines,”  would  not  exist.  Electric 
men  know  the  power  resources,  and  the  markets  are 


sections  of  the  country.  The  large  power  system 
will  also  be  more  favorable  for  financing  large  con¬ 
struction  programs. 

Many  small  water  powers  are  not  now  possible 
of  development  because  the  cost  of  taking  the  power 
to  a  market  is  too  high,  but  with  a  large  system  as 
proposed,  the  problem  of  transmission  and  market¬ 
ing  would  practically  end  at  the  main  transmission 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  many  large  water 
powers,  such  as  the  Colorado  and  many  others,  are 
not  now  feasible  because  the  market  for  very  large 
blocks  of  power  is  not  available ;  but  with  a  national 
system  (due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  eastern  pari  of 
the  United  States  there  will  always  have  to  be 
many  large  steam  power  plants  to  make  up  the  water 
power  deficiency)  the  market  will  be  available  at 
once. 

Such  a  national  power  system  will  reduce  the 
costs  of  power  to  local  companies,  and  much  reduce 
the  cost  of  main  line  railway  electrification ;  and  will 
develop  business  along  railways,  thus  giving  an 
added  reason  for  electrification.  It  will  cause  accel¬ 
eration  of  water  power  developments  and  result  in 
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demands  for  capital,  labor,  copper,  aluminum,  hy¬ 
draulic  and  electrical  machinery,  steel,  etc. 

Such  a  system  of  electric-power  transmission  as 
outlined  in  the  Atlas  is  necessaiy  for  the  economic 
development  of  this  countiy;  for,  aside  from  the 
economics  of  such  a  system  in  connecting  up  the 
suiplus  power  sources  with  the  large  consuming 
markets  and  in  bringing  into  use  many  power  sources 
othemise  not  feasible  of  development,  such  a  system 
will  bring  aliout  a  distribution  of  the  industries  and 
population  of  the  country  not  otherwise  possible,  re¬ 
sulting  in  adding  to  the  general  stability  of  the 
country.  The  construction  and  operation  of  such  a 
system  will  raise  the  country  to  a  higher  economic 
level.  Only  by  such  a  system  can  the  power  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  be  made  of  greatest  value. 

I  have  aiscussed  this  general  plan  for  the  elec¬ 
trification  of  the  United  States  with  a  great  many 
public  utility  men,  engineers  and  economists.  The 
appix)val  of  the  plan  is  very  general  and  is  very 
gratifying  to  me,  and  I  believe  the  Colorado  River 
pow'er  must  become  paid:  of  the  plan. 

What  are  the  agencies  we  now  have  to  bring 
about  development  on  the  Colorado  and  other  re¬ 
sources  and  result  in  a  nation-wide  power  service? 

1.  We  have  a  Federal  Power  Commission  that 
issues  licenses  for  water  power  developments  involv¬ 
ing  public  lands,  to  public  seiwice  companies  or  other 
agencies  that  qualify  under  the  act.  The  licenses 
granted  are  for  50  years  and  may  then  be  recaptured 
by  the  United  States.  Or  the  plants  may  be  recap¬ 
tured  by  condemnation  by  states  or  municipalities  at 
any  time.  We  have  also  State  Water  Commissions 
to  give  licenses  for  state  streams. 

2.  Public  seiwice  companies  may  organize  in 
states  for  development  of  power  and  the  distribution 
thereof.  There  are  many  such  companies  now  in 
existence,  a  number  of  which  furnish  interstate 
power. 

3.  Public  Service  Commissions  in  the  various 
states  generally  regulate  securities,  service  and 
rates.  The  rates  must  be  reasonable,  which  in  the 
light  of  experience  generally  means  that  the  rates 
must  be  such  as  to  attract  the  large  amount  of  new 
capital  required  for  development. 

With  the  above  three  agencies  in  existence  it 
seems  that  development  on  the  Colorado  River,  or 
on  any  other  stream  in  the  United  States,  may  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  ordinary  way,  subject  to  the  economic 
conditions  which  surround  all  sound  development. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  a  new  agency  for 
developing  the  Colorado  is  not  necessary;  and  if  one 
is  necessary  for  the  Colorado,  why  not  one  for  the 
Columbia,  for  the  Missouri,  or  the  Tennessee?  It 
seems  to  me  this  would  only  add  complications  to 
bring  about  what  w^e  all  desire,  i.e.,  universal  power 
service  as  rapidly  as  this  is  economically  feasible  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  country.  I  believe  thor¬ 
oughly  that  this  can  best  be  brought  about  in  the 
quickest  time  through  the  privately  owned  public 
service  companies,  publicly  controlled  through  the 
State  Public  Service  Commissions,  and  the  Federal 


Power  Commission  in  their  respective  fields  of  con¬ 
trol  and  regulation.  If  the  private  companies  fail 
in  their  responsibility,  then  we  may  discuss  other 
plans  that  will  bring  about  the  desired  result. 

,  It  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act  passed.  It  is  now  w’orking 
fairly  well,  and  it  seems  we  may  apply  our  attention 
to  improving  and  assisting  in  working  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  agencies  rather  than  disturb  conditions  with 
new  ones. 

Knowledge  of  Power  Problem  Needed 

The  conditions  for  flood  control  of  the  Colorado 
River  can  be  brought  about  in  several  ways,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  control  of  the  water  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  If  these  conditions  ai'e  met,  then  that  plan 
should  be  adopted  which  gives  the  greatest  possible 
returns  from  the  sale  of  electric  power.  Hence, 
since  the  power  is  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the  cost,  the 
problem  should  be  attacked  with  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  of  the  power  problem.  And  no 
merely  local  section  should  be  allowed  to  prevent  the 
ultimate  use  of  the  largest  possible  amount  of  power 
to  fit  in  with  a  general  plan  for  the  ultimate  electri¬ 
fication  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

It  is  not  generally  recognized  that  every  dollar 
of  annual  gross  earaings  added  to  the  utilities  re¬ 
quires  about  $5  in  capital  expenditure  for  genera¬ 
tion,  transmission  and  distribution.  Necessarily 
this  new  capital  can  not  come  from  earaings,  but 
must  be  provided  from  the  sale  of  bonds  or  other 
securities.  And  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  own¬ 
ership  of  a  rapidly  growing  business  like  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry,  by  the  United  States  or  by  the  states 
or  municipalities,  is  that  to  get  the  new  capital  we 
must  go  before  the  voters  and  ask  for  approval  for 
bonds  at  an  election.  The  private  companies  merely 
ask  the  approval  of  the  directors.  The  delay  in  get¬ 
ting  the  approval  of  the  voters  may  seriously  hamper 
development. 

Los  Angeles  a  few  years  ago  took  over  the  dis¬ 
tribution  system  of  the  Southern  Califoraia  Edison 
Company  in  the  city.  Now  they  have  no  money  for 
extension  of  facilities.  If  Los  Angeles  can  not  solve 
the  problem  of  distribution  in  the  city,  how  can  they 
expect  to  solve  the  much  larger  problem  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River  power?  We  have  a  similar  case  in  San 
Francisco,  which  city  has  almost  completed  a  water 
storage  system,  a  powder  plant  and  transmission  sys¬ 
tem,  but  has  no  distribution  facilities.  The  stock¬ 
holders  of  a  private  company  delegate  the  authority 
for  the  sale  of  securities  to  their  directors,  but  the 
voters  will  not  delegate  similar  authority  to  their 
elected  representatives. 

In  my  opinion,  as  a  result  of  very  extensive 
studies,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  all  such  by¬ 
product  power  as  will  result  from  the  Colorado 
River,  from  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  supply,  etc., 
should  be  leased  or  sold  to  private  power  companies 
at  the  power  sites.  Then  the  power  available  will 
flow’  with  the  general  power  system  of  the  country 
and  in  this  way  these  local  powers  have  a  much 
greater  value  than  othemise. 
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Public  Ownership  a  Vital  National  Issue 

By'  J.  D.  Barnhill 

President,  Evans  &  Barnhill,  Advertising  Speciaiists,  San  Francisco  and  New  York 


WHAT  a  ridiculous 
picture  is  presented 
by  our  public  serv¬ 
ice  corporations!  With 
every  favorable  attribute 
on  their  side,  moral  and 
economic,  they  wait  su¬ 
pinely  for  the  public  owner¬ 
ship  politicians  to  attack 
them  and  force  them  to  de¬ 
fend  their  position  against 
an  indictment  that  is  based 
on  the  uninformed  state  of 
the  public  mind — an  in¬ 
dictment  composed  of  half- 
truths,  subtle  innuendoes, 
and  twisted  economics,  an 
indictment  made  in  the 
name  of  authority,  whereas  no  such  a  position  could 
be  assumed  if  the  case  were  to  be  tried  before  a 
thoroughly  informed  and  interested  public  con¬ 
science.  And  with  the  public  service  corporations 
lies  the  privilege  as  well  as  the  duty  of  informing 
the  public  mind  of  the  truth  of  private  enterprise  in 
public  service.  The  power  companies,  for  instance, 
have  performed  a  marvel  of  economic  achievement, 
and  are  administering  that  achievement  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people,  and  are  administering  it  in  a 
progi’essive  scale  of  economic  benefit,  yet  the  people 
because  uninformed  are  quick  to  believe  the  colorful 
attack  and  unsound  arguments  of  the  professional 
politician.  A  giant  in  achievement,  a  pigmy  in  de¬ 
fense.  A  sound  and  capable  servant  in  fact ;  a  legal¬ 
ized  and  predatory  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  a  fair, 
sane,  but  uninfonned  public. 

What,  then,  is  the  pending  case  of  The  People 
vs.  The  Public  Utilities?  Very  clearly,  it  is  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Ownership  Drive  attacking  the  entire  electrical  in¬ 
dustry.  The  question  of  public  relatins  with  public 
utilities  is  a  veiy  vital  national  issue  today.  The 
problem  that  the  electrical  industry  is  facing  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  no  different  from  that  of  any  other 
section  of  the  country,  except  that  the  entire  country 
is  looking  to  this  section  for  the  solution,  because  it 
has  leanied  that  practically  all  of  the  major  problems 
of  the  past  ten  years  in  the  electrical  business  have 
been  solved  by  men  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it 
expects  the  Coast  to  repeat  its  performance  in  this 
important  issue. 

In  a  comparatively  short  time  the  electrical 
industry  has  established  a  record  of  almost  unparal¬ 
leled  accomplishment.  But  the  very  fact  that  elec¬ 
trical  development  has  gone  ahead  at  such  a  rapid 
pace  and  that  it  affects  the  daily  lives  of  so  many 
people  makes  it  a  conspicuous  mark  for  public  criti¬ 
cism  or  legislative  interference.  As  a  public  seiwant, 
the  public  utilities  are  subject  to  frequent  review  and 
attacks  in  the  form  of  public  ownership  progi’ams 


and  competing  electrical 
developments  by  munici¬ 
palities  and  other  political 
divisions.  Such  criticism  is 
due  to  misunderstanding 
and  such  attacks  are  based 
upon  a  lack  of  accurate  in¬ 
formation.  Therein  the  pub¬ 
lic  utilities  corporations  are 
to  blame.  Public  utilities 
under  government  regula¬ 
tion  have  no  reason  to,  and 
should  not,  withhold  impor¬ 
tant  facts  from  the  public. 
That  the  utilities  have  not 
taken  advantage  of  their 
opportunity  to  transmit  and 
register  connect  infonnation 
is  manifested  by  the  public  in  individual  and  com¬ 
bined  attacks  upon  the  power  companies.  The  ver>" 
character  of  these  attacks  and  the  procedure  fol¬ 
lowed  proves  that  the  public  does  not  have  a  fun¬ 
damental  knowledge  of  the  electrical  industry.  I  was 
sui*prised  not  long  ago  to  have  a  prominent  business 
man  ask  me  if  I  thought  that  the  power  companies 
actually  wanted  to  give  the  public  a  square  deal.  You 
ought  to  know  what  the  people  think  of  you,  you 
ought  to  get  that  knowledge  and  use  it. 

There  has  developed  throughout  the  world,  and 
there  is  being  manifested  in  the  United  States  today 
a  spirit  of  unrest  which  is  popularly  expressed  by 
the  term,  “Bolshevism.”  The  attempt  to  control 
the  railroads  of  the  countiy  was  unsuccessful,  be¬ 
cause  the  railroads,  as  interstate  commerce  carriers 
affecting  wide  ranges  of  territory,  could  not  be 
quickly  and  completely  organized.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  warning,  and  it  points  to  one  very  definite  fact, 
that  of  all  the  public  utilities  in  the  United  States 
today  the  power  companies  are  most  vulnerable 
because  they  are  isolated  and  it  is  therefore  possible 
by  taking  a  section  here  and  a  section  there  to  ob¬ 
tain  by  attrition,  a  complete  and  unanimous  move¬ 
ment,  which  some  morning  will  cause  us  to  wake  up 
and  find  with  us  public  ownership  of  public  utilities, 
as  we  found  prohibition,  over  night. 

According  to  my  best  information  and  belief, 
the  agitation  suiTounding  public  ownership  of  public 
utilities  is  the  result  of  political  exigency.  Politi¬ 
cians  must  have  a  political  issue  at  each  election. 
In  searching  for  such  issues  they  have  discovered 
that  the  public  utilities  are  vulnerable  because  they 
are  isolated  and  located  in  separate  political  sub¬ 
divisions.  It  is  consistent  with  political  tactics  to 
use  an  issue  such  as  public  ownership  in  separate 
political  subdivisions  in  turn  so  as  to  prolong  its  use¬ 
fulness  as  an  issue.  Sound  economics  and  good  busi¬ 
ness  have  no  consideration.  Such  activity  is  consid¬ 
ered  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  its  value  as  a 
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TF  it  be  true  that  “a  stern  chase  is  a  long  chase** 
it  is  equally  true  that  a  defensive  fight  is  a  fight 
half  lost  from  its  inception.  Victory  for  the  defense 
means  only  an  attack  postponed,  while  victory  for 
the  offensive  leaves  the  defeated  party  with  de¬ 
pleted  courage,  damaged  assets  and  the  stigma  of 
guilt.  Furthermore,  a  defensive  fight  starts  with 
an  assumption  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  side 
taking  the  initiative  and  a  corresponding  implica¬ 
tion  of  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  defense.  When, 
therefore,  the  attack  is  launched  by  those  tempor¬ 
arily  clothed  in  authority  the  implication  of  guilt 
on  the  part  of  the  defense  is  doubly  implied, 
and  a  defensive  fight  made  doubly  dangerous. 
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basis  for  political  maneuvers  and  issues.  Profes¬ 
sional  politicians  study  these  matters  and  plan  as 
carefully  as  any  business  organization  develops  its 
operations.  It  is  their  business.  Even  a  superficial 
study  of  the  tactics  of  the  politicians  shows  that 
their  strength  lies,  and  the  opportunity  of  final  suc¬ 
cess  is  provided,  in  attacking  the  issue  in  smaller 
political  subdivisions  such  as  cities  and  counties. 

A  recent  practical  illustration  of  this  method  of 
attack  is  shown  in  California.  The  state-wide  so- 
called  Water  and  Power  Bill  was  defeated  on  an 
average  of  about  three  to  one  in  this  state  last  year. 
Since  then  the  city  of  Oakland  has  voted  on  an  issue 
favorable  to  public  ownership  and  Sacramento  has 
voted  a  public  ownership  project  by  a  majority  of 
five  to  one.  This  experience  would  indicate  two 
things:  First,  that  public  utility  organizations  be¬ 
come  aroused  by  a  state-wide  issue,  put  forth  an 
organized  effort  and  make  it  their  business  to  fight 
the  issue  with  satisfactory  results.  Second,  that 
politicians  playing  upon  local  conditions  and  with  a 
thorough  organization  pitted  against  the  lack  of  such 
organization  on  the  part  of  utilities,  are  successful 
in  their  efforts. 

Failure  to  Meet  Crises 

It  appears  evident  that  history  may  repeat  itself 
in  the  matter  of  public  ownership.  Public  utility 
officials  do  not  appear  to  be  aroused  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  present  situation.  These  officials  have 
devoted  their  time  and  resources  to  sound  and  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  the  properties  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  It  has  not  been  a  part  of  their 
job  to  anticipate  a  political  crisis.  When  this  crisis 
arises,  the  power  companies  by  and  lai’ge  are  not 
prepai*ed  or  organized  to  meet  it.  It  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  that  they  have  established  wonderful  records 
of  perfoiTnance  and  have  met  every  obligation  of 
public  necessity.  Such  facts  are  not  effective  against 
political  plans  Ijecause  politicians  are  not  concenied 
with  such  facts.  They  are  concenied  only  with  the 
opportunity  to  swing  votes  around  an  issue  for  per¬ 
sonal  gain.  The  politicians  have  already  obtained 
a  good  start  and  even  now,  it  may  be  too  late  to 
stem  the  tide.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  power  companies  must  immediately  and 
aggressively  protect  their  business  life  and  property 
or  plan  definitely  to  redeem  the  properties  and  go 
into  some  other  business.  I  do  not  infer  that  the 
power  companies  are  not  anxious  to  protect  their 
business  but  I  do  submit  that  they  have  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  this  political  problem  in  the  same 
orderly  manner  in  which  they  have  approached  their 
business  and  engineering  problems. 

There  are  two  methods  of  handling  things  of 
this  nature.  These  were  clearly  demonstrated  in 
recent  activities  brought  about  by  a  vote  in  each 
of  two  very  large  political  subdivisions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  public  ownership.  In  one  section  the  power 
companies,  the  jobbers,  and  the  retailers  openly 
withdrew  their  organization  from  their  regular 
work,  insofar  as  they  could,  and  keep  their  business 
going,  and  under  direct  instruction,  publicly  acknowl¬ 
edged,  spent  their  time  fighting  it.  In  another 


section  a  different  method  was  used.  The  power 
companies  and  jobbers  and  the  other  people  con¬ 
nected  with  the  industry,  got  behind  a  stalking 
horse.  The  answer  was  that  in  the  open  fight  terri- 
tory  the  vote  was  five  to  one  against  the  measure 
and  in  the  other  territory  it  was  barely  two  to  one 
against  it.  Does  that  have  any  practical  signifi¬ 
cance?  Is  it  not  right  and  proper  that  any  man 
should  openly  defend  his  business,  life  and  property? 
The  time  has  come  when  the  electrical  people  shall 
declare  themselves  to  the  public.  The  public  is 
always  fair  when  it  knows;  and  it  does  not  know 
today.  It  does  not  know  that  under  the  clean  and 
skillful  business  management  of  the  privately  owned 
companies  the  rates  for  electrical  service  show  an 
absolutely  declining  curve,  and  that  under  the  plans 
and  direction  of  that  same  management  that  curve 
will  continue,  and  that  this  is  the  only  practical  and 
logical  way  in  which  that  can  be  assured  to  the 
public. 

In  discussing  this  situation  with  some  of  the 
leading  officials  of  power  companies  throughout  the 
United  States  I  have  had  some  of  the  biggest  men 
say  this:  “Gentlemen,  we  are  and  shall  continue  to 
be  in  favor  of  lower  rates.”  That  is  good  business. 
Any  business  conducted  along  business  lines  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  increase  of  volume  and  an  increase  in 
return  on  invested  capital  which  will  enable  it  to 
serve  its  customers  at  a  lower  cost,  at  a  competent 
rate  of  return  on  the  investment  and  effort.  TTiat  is 
absolutely  sound. 

Problem  Is  Social  One 

The  problem  of  the  power  companies  today  is 
no  longer  an  economic  problem — it  is  a  social  prob¬ 
lem,  and  the  economists  of  the  world  realize  that  the 
way  to  solve  an  economic  problem  is  through  its 
social  aspect,  because  no  economic  problem  is  uni¬ 
versal  in  its  effects  unless  it  materially  affects  the 
sociological  life  of  our  people.  To  illustrate,  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  connected  seiwice  points  of  the  power 
companies  today  are  to  dwellings  where  women  use 
the  service.  Women  have  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  say  in  the  point  of  view  and  in  the  attitude 
toward  the  power  companies  with  the  men.  By  the 
very  nature  of  their  work  women  get  more  l)enefit 
from  utility  service  than  anyone  else  and  if  the 
women  understood  the  utility  point  of  view  in  ren¬ 
dering  that  service,  they  would  be  strong  friends  and 
supporters.  I  doubt  whether  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  many  power  companies  have  ever  taken 
women  seriously  into  consideration.  I  doubt  whether 
they  have  made  anything  like  a  fifty-fifty  break  in 
the  definition  of  their  service  in  tenns  that  women 
can  understand  as  against  the  advertising  they  are 
directing  toward  the  men  and  the  industrial  elements 
of  the  electrical  business. 

Up  to  this  time  the  power  companies  have  had 
to  meet  and  solve  the  tremendous  problems  of  gen¬ 
erating  and  transmitting  energy  in  a  highly  efficient 
and  economical  manner,  and  they  have  done  this  well. 
They  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  next  and  final 
step  in  their  responsibility  and  that  is  to  make  the 
people  conscious  of  the  fact  that  deliveiy  has  l>een 
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impressions  which  have  been  permitted  to  grow  m 
the  public  mind.  The  industry  has  a  gi’eat  stoiy  to 
tell.  It  has  a  field  of  almost  unlimited  usefulness  and 
its  development  of  that  field  has  been  startlingly 
rapid.  But  its  accomplishments  have  been  dimmed 
and  its  usefulness  curtailed  by  the  lack  of  clarity 
with  which  its  operations  have  been  reported.  Such 
terms  as  kilowatts,  horsepower  and  other  technical 
definitions  are  meaningless  symbols  to  the  people  as 
a  w'hole.  These  must  be  translated  into  terms  of 
what  electricity  is  doing  and  can  do  for  the  benefit 
and  comfort  of  the  individual.  Since  advertising  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  inexpensive  methods 
of  molding  impressions,  it  is  necessary  that  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  it  forms  have  their  basis  in  fact. 
When  the  electrical  industry  tells  its  story  to  the 
public  there  must  be  no  possibility  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  on  the  latter’s  part.  The  situation  imposes  the 
double  necessity  of  carefully  analyzing  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  territory  and  determining  the  trend 
of  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  industry. 
Having  developed  the  facts  they  must  be  reduced  to 
a  definite  and  workable  progi’am  and  correctly  inter¬ 
preted  to  the  public. 

The  Value  of  Advertising 
Within  the  next  five  years,  according  to  an 
analysis  supported  by  government  figures  and  a 
cross-section  of  the  opinions  of  all  the  leading  econo¬ 
mists  of  the  United  States,  there  will  be  constructed 
1,640,000  buildings,  one-half  of  which  will  be  resi¬ 
dences.  This  imposes  upon  the  electrical  industry 
a  responsibility  which  it  has  never  had  to  face 
before,  and  because  of  this  tremendous  activity  the 
public  will  be  forced,  by  reason  of  the  pressure  of 
sun-ounding  thought,  to  consider  more  seriously 
what  the  power  companies  are  doing  with  their  re¬ 
sponsibility.  While  this  building  program  provides 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  increased  revenue,  it  also 
makes  the  situation  of  the  electrical  industry  more 
critical.  If  there  has  been  opposition  to  individual 
development  of  electric  power  during  the  past — 
opposition  based  on  lack  of  knowledge  of  true  con¬ 
ditions — this  opposition  will  be  spurred  into  more 
foi-midable  activity  by  this  expansion  in  the  building 
trades.  Not  only  will  the  opposition  grow  through 
its  lack  of  knowledge,  but  it  will  be  played  upon  by 
the  active  sponsors  of  state  and  municipal  ownership 
of  this  and  similar  utilities. 


IS  among  themselves.  The  electrical  industry  has 
spent  the  greater  part  of  its  time  for  a  number  of 
years  talking  to  itself  both  in  personal  activities  and 
in  advertising. 

No  merchant  w'ould  be  satisfied  to  ask  a  word 
of  mouth  discussion  of  his  property  to  stand  as  the 
definition  of  his  value  in  the  community.  That  is 
not  done  any  more  in  modem  business.  Men  have 
learned  to  use  the  power  of  the  printed  woid  to 
create  sound  thought,  and  no  individual  in  a  com¬ 
munity  can  resist  the  pressure  of  suiTounding 
thought,  except  he  be  a  political  shyster  with  an  ax 
to  grind,  or  that  he  has  an  opportunity  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opening  left  and  play  upon  the  igno¬ 
rance  or  the  wu’ong  impressions  or  the  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  public.  Tell  them  things  which  may 
lie  accepted  as  facts  without  refutation,  and  get  your 
story  over. 

As  I  understand  it,  when  an  emergency  arises 
such  as  a  constitutional  amendment  or  a  local  vote 
on  public  ownership,  the  public  relations  department 
of  the  power  company  is  expected  to  get  into  immedi¬ 
ate  action.  In  the  general  course  of  business,  the 
public  relations  department  is  trained  to  function  in 
matters  of  its  business  relations  with  the  public. 
Without  men  specifically  trained  to  study  political 
procedure,  it  is  more  or  less  unfair  to  expect  the 
public  relations  officers  and  organization  to  perfomn 
with  full  effect. 

Your  political  opponents  would  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  be  pennitted  to  attack  public  owner¬ 
ship  section  by  section  under  cover.  The  thing  they 
would  fear  most  would  be  to  bring  the  fight  out  in 
the  open  and  have  it  over  with.  A  bill  pending  be¬ 
fore  a  state  legislature  on  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  or  some  other  political  subterfuge  arouses 
exactly  the  kind  of  political  turmoil  out  of  which  the 
politicians  expect  to  profit.  A  widespread,  clean-cut 
dissemination  of  real  facts  is  poisonous  to  the  poli¬ 
tician.  Advertising  in  page  space  which  clearly  and 
decisively  states  the  real  facts  cannot  be  successfully 
met  by  the  usual  political  procedure. 

The  American  people  are  fair  wffien  they  know 
the  facts.  The  people  are  neutral  today — they  are 
open  to  conviction.  How'ever,  unless  something  defi¬ 
nite,  something  simple  and  direct,  is  done  I  firmly 
l>elieve  that  within  five  years  we  shall  have  public 
ownership  of  utilities.  And  I  issue  that  as  a  solemn 
warning. 


made  in  the  most  economical,  in  the  most  efficient, 
and  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible. 

We  have  a  sixth  sense  which  I  choose  to  call 
“impression,”  and  impression  governs  the  commer¬ 
cial  life  and  to  a  large  degi'ee  the  social  life  of  our 
nation.  No  matter  how'  efficient  and  practical  you 
may  be  in  your  actual  operations,  unless  the  people 
get  the  proper  impression  you  have  failed  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  your  greatest  asset — favorable  impression. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  highly  cultivated  brains 
of  the  industry  have  been  so  busy  with  the  practical 
problems  that  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
give  thought  to  this  sociological  feature.  As  soon  as 
they  do  the  answer  w  ill  immediately  begin  to  unfold. 
Criticism  arises  from  misunderstanding,  and  this 
misunderstanding  in  turn  has  its  origin  in  wrong 


Here  then,  is  presented  a  grave  danger  to  the 
electrical  industry,  a  danger  that  can  be  converted 
into  a  positive  and  friendly  force  by  the  simple 
process  of  popular  education  through  frank,  positive 
and  constructive  advertising.  The  electrical  indus¬ 
try  must  carry  its  case  to  the  people,  and  cany  it 
right  now.  Advertising  has  pleaded  similar  causes 
before  the  court  of  popular  opinion — pleaded  them 
well  and  won  the  decision.  The  public  utilities  are 
spending  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  in  their  adver¬ 
tising  effoi-ts  today  to  win  their  case  in  the  court 
of  public  opinion.  I  am  very  definitely  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  they  are  not  even  on  the  target.  They 
are  putting  a  merchandising  story  into  commercial 
language.  The  greatest  effect  of  their  advertising 
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The  third-floor  stock  room  of  the  Capital  Electric  Company.  Small  devices  are  kept  in  the  bins  below  the  shelves. 


Setting  a  Standard  for  Electric 
Warehousing 


WAREHOUSING  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
service  of  the  western  jobber.  His  stocks 
must  be  such  that  they  can  be  drawn  upon 
from  time  to  time  by  the  dealer,  his  function  in 
many  respects  being  similar  to  that  of  the  forebay 
reservoir  of  the  power  system,  insuring  the  contin¬ 
uous  flow  of  merchandise  along  its  normal  channels. 
With  many  concerns  the  warehouse  is  a  backyard 
affair  to  which  very  little  attention  is  given  except 
that  it  be  fireproof  and  not  too  congested  to  xiermit 
of  fairly  prompt  deliveries.  The  electrical  jobber, 
however,  has  learned  that  the  warehouse  has  a  more 
important  function  than  this  implies. 

The  model  warehouse  is  a  well  designed  building 
with  storage  space  and  facilities  so  planned  that  the 
goods  are  aiTanged  in  some  logical  and  orderly 
manner.  Material  from  broken  boxes  is  neatly  piled 
on  shelves,  preventing  damage  and  affording  saving 
by  keeping  the  goods  in  first-class  condition.  By 
doing  away  wdth  the  confusion  resulting  from  a  ran¬ 
dom  arrangement  and  by  grouping  together  those 
items  naturally  associated,  considerable  time  in 
shipping  is  saved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  customer, 
as  well  as  to  the  reduction  of  overhead.  The  favor¬ 
able  impression  made  upon  visitors  and  out-of-town 
customers  is  no  small  item  in  listing  the  advantages 
of  an  up-to-date  storage  department.  When  these 
visitors  are  contractor-dealers,  the  model  layout 
serves  not  only  as  an  indication  of  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  jobbing  house,  but  also  as  a  pattern  of 
how  it  may  be  done  w-hich  can  be  taken  to  heart  by 
the  dealer  and  applied  to  his  owm  problems. 


The  Capital  Electric  Company,  located  in  its 
four-story,  fireproof  building  at  410  West  Second 
South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  is  a  splendid  example  of 
the  modemly  equipped  electrical  jobber.  Its  new 
building  is  modern  to  the  last  and  least  detail,  inside 
and  out.  It  was  planned  and  built  with  the  needs 
of  the  concern  specifically  in  mind,  aiTanged  to 
house  efficiently  the  two  branches  of  the  business, 
electrical  products  and  automotive  supplies. 

Modern  Stock  Keeping  Arrangement  Used 

The  four  spacious  floors  and  large  full  length 
basement  afford  ample  room  for  display  and  stock¬ 
ing.  The  two  lines  of  stocks  are  completely  segre¬ 
gated.  The  basement,  ground  floor,  second  floor  and 
part  of  the  fourth  floor  are  devoted  to  generous 
stocks  of  electrical  supplies.  The  third  floor,  with 
practically  10,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  automotive  supplies  and  garage  and  stor¬ 
age  battery  equipment. 

Stocks  are  arranged  throughout  so  that  related 
materials  ai*e  to  be  found  on  the  same  floor  and  so 
far  as  possible  on  adjacent  shelves.  This  is  a  small 
item,  but  when  hundreds  of  orders  must  be  filled, 
there  is  considerable  saving  of  time  in  not  having  to 
take  a  number  of  steps  to  obtain  two  types  of  ma¬ 
terials  which  repeatedly  occur  in  the  same  shipment. 
This  is  facilitated  by 'the  fact  that  material  is  cata¬ 
logued  with  the  same  idea  in  mind  and  by  following 
catalog  numbers,  an  arrangement  approximating  this 
desirable  result  may  be  attained.  The  name  of  the 
material  and  the  listing  ai*e  plainly  marked  on  neat 
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The  office  of  the 
Capital  Electric 
Company  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  large  well 
lighted  room.  In  the 
center  may  be  seen 
the  city  sales  de¬ 
partment  which  is 
located  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  four- 
story  building.  The 
switchboard  man¬ 
ufacturing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  sho^^’n  in  the 
lower  illustration. 
Repairs  to  motors 
are  made  in  this  de¬ 
partment. 
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labels  so  that  the  contents  of  the  shelves  can  be 
easily  identified,  even  by  a  novice. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  filling  of  orders,  the 
entire  stock  is  card  indexed,  by  name,  number  and 
location  on  the  shelves.  A  complete  file  is  kept  in 
the  main  office  and  on  each  floor  an  index  of  all 
material  stored  on  that  floor.  When  an  order  comes 
in,  it  is  transferred  to  the  appropriate  company 
forms  and  is  then  routed  from  floor  to  floor  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  location  of  material,  starting,  of  course, 
at  the  upper  level.  As  the  items  are  obtained  they 
are  checked  off  the  order,  the  completed  slip  being 
sent  in  to  the  shipping  department  with  the  last 
installment. 

A  complete  system  of  chutes  from  floor  to  floor 
connecting  with  the  shipping  department  below 
makes  possible  the  ready  transference  of  material. 
Another  entirely  separate  arrangement  of  inter¬ 
floor  stairway  communication  is  provided,  completely 
shut  off  from  the  storage  rooms,  so  that  access  to 
all  parts  of  the  building  may  be  had  without  passing 
through  the  warehouse  quarters.  No  one  is  allowed 
on  these  floors  except  the  attendant  in  charge  or 
properly  accompanied  visitors.  This  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  insist  upon  neatness  and  unifomi  storage 
methods  throughout,  with  some  one  person  resxwn- 
sible. 

Covered  Bins  Used  for  Small  Articles 

No  open  material  is  allowed  in  the  aisle.  Pack¬ 
ages  or  individual  accessories  are  immediately  re¬ 
moved  from  broken  boxes  and  stored  on  the  shelves 


Salt  Lake  City  home  of  the  Capital  Electric  Company. 


opposite.  Small  material  which  cannot  be  stacked 
is  placed  in  covered  bins,  provided  below  the  boxes. 
The  shelving  is  unifonn  so  that  it  could  readily  be 
knocked  down  and  the  lumber  used  again  if  so 
desii’ed.  The  bins  are  an  idea  which ‘has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  this  company.  They  are  of  unifomi  size, 
but  may  be  subdivided  to  meet  the  needs  of  particu¬ 
lar  equipment.  The  cover  aids  in  keeping  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  good  condition  and  prevents  losses  through 
metal  parts  becoming  tarnished  and  shopworn.  A 
neat  laliel  fastened  to  the  cover  gives  infonnation  as 
to  the  contents.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  one 


item  in  the  arrangement,  these  bins  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  visitors  and  have  been  copied  by 
others  for  application  to  their  particular  needs. 

Package  material  is  neatly  stacked  on  the 
shelves,  as  carefully  as  though  the  stock  were  con¬ 
tinuously  before  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Packing, 
containers,  and  odd  pieces  of  paper  are  cleaned  up 
and  removed — not  allowed  to  litter  up  the  storage 
space.  All  this  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  take  care 
of  provided  it  is  not  allowed  to  accumulate,  but  any 
deviation  from  this  rule  would  soon  result  in  a  con¬ 
fusion  which  would  nullify  all  the  good  results  of 
the  system. 

Not  only  are  these  floors  kept  in  condition  by 
systematic  orderliness  and  by  periodic  cleaning,  but 
every  so  often,  walls  and  ceiling  are  repainted  and 
refreshed.  Some  attention  is  being  given  at  the 
present  time  to  the  use  of  a  wall  paint  which  will 
not  be  permanently  affected  by  the  smoke  and  fumes 
which  are  the  natural  result  of  the  mining  activities 
in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  and  which  can  be  washed 
at  intervals. 

A  model  wiring  system  has  been  installed,  which 
not  only  provides  adequate  light  for  the  prompt  and 
accurate  locating  of  material,  but  serves  as  a  sample 
of  what  illumination  should  be  provided  in  other 
buildings.  When  a  question  of  this  sort  comes  up, 
the  contractor  can  say  “Have  you  seen  the  Capital 
Electric  installation?”  and  secure  permission  to  take 
his  prospect  through. 

Provisions  for  Sales  and  Executive  Departments 

On  the  main  floor  of  the  building  is  the  city 
order  department,  where  short  orders  can  be  filled 
over  the  counter  with  the  least  delay  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Two  full-sized  windows  offer  the  opportunity 
for  the  attractive  display  of  goods  which  not  only 
interests  the  passing  public,  but  seiwes  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  and  may  suggest  ideas  to  the  visiting  dealer 
of  some  effect  which  he  can  obtain  in  his  store. 

All  office  departments  are  located  on  the  top 
floor.  This  has  several  advantages.  Generous  win¬ 
dow  light,  as  well  as  skylights  provide  sufficient  day¬ 
light,  so  that  artificial  light  is  entirely  unnecessary 
during  daylight  hours.  This  arrangement  further 
obviates  the  necessity  of  retracing  steps  in  the  filling 
of  an  order,  the  business  following  the  natural  chan¬ 
nel,  starting  on  the  top  floor  in  the  office  and  passing 
down  through  the  stock  rooms  to  the  shipping  de¬ 
partment  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  company  also  operates  a  fully  equipped 
electrical  factory,  where  switchboards  and  panel 
boards  are  made  and  motor  repairs  are  handled. 
This  is  an  enlargement  of  the  jobber’s  seiwice  which 
fills  a  real  need  in  a  district  so  distant  from  the  fac¬ 
tories  where  the  goods  handled  originate — and  is  one 
of  the  busiest  of  the  company’s  departments. 

The  building  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  up-to-date  of  its  kind  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River — and  under  the  successful  management  and 
direction  of  J.  A.  Kahn,  president  of  the  company, 
has  illustrated  the  practical  value  of  modern  ideas 
in  actual  sei*vice. 
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The  National  Electrical  Code 

By*  Claude  W.  c>^itchell 

Electrical  EnKineer,  Board  of  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  California 


T  hardly  seems  necessary 
at  this  time  to  relate  the 
early  history  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Elec¬ 
trical  Code,  but  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  reason  I  wish  to  refer 
to  it  briefly.  Apparently  it 
is  the  belief  of  a  great 
many  that  electrical  inspec¬ 
tion  departments,  particu¬ 
larly  those  designated  as 
“Underwriters,”  spend  a 
large  portion  of  their  time  in  making  or  framing 
rules,  and  that  such  rules  are  conceived  within  the 
confines  of  the  inner  office  and  handed  out  without 
regard  to  their  necessity  or  thought  as  to  what  may 
be  the  effect  of  their  enforcement.  In  the  minds  of 
many  there  seems  to  be  a  vague,  intangible  picture 
of  a  mysterious  being  known  as  “The  Underwriters,” 
possessing  the  power  and  authority  summarily  to 
make  or  break  the  rules  of  the  National  Electrical 
Code,  and  when  a  new  edition  of  the  Code  is  issued 
the  Undei’W’riters  merely  make  what  changes  they 
desire  without  consultation  with  any  of  those 
affected.  It  is  to  correct  this  erroneous  impression 
that  it  seems  advisable  to  state  a  few*  facts  regarding 
earlier  editions  of  the  Code  as  well  as  that  soon  to 
be  issued. 

In  1881  and  1882  the  New  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwiiters  and  the  Boston  Manufacturers’  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  issued  rules  pertaining 
entirely  to  arc-light  installations.  Various  sets  of 
rules  differing  considerably  from  one  another  were 
issued  by  insurance-rating  organizations  until  the 
early  part  of  1892.  At  that  time  representatives  of 
underwriting  boards  from  New  England,  the  Middle, 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  met  and  prepared 
rules.  Out  of  this  meeting  grew  the  Electrical  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Undei*writers’  National  Electrical  As¬ 
sociation. 

In  1897  there  was  held  the  first  national  confer¬ 
ence  of  delegates  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers,  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
American  Street  Railway  Association,  Factoiy  Mu¬ 
tual  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  National  Association  of  Fire  En¬ 
gineers,  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and 
Underwriters’  National  Electric  Association.  As  a 
result  of  this  conference  the  first  edition  of  the 
National  Electrical  Code  was  issued.  From  that 
time  up  to  and  including  1909  the  Code  was  issued 
biennially  under  the  direction  of  the  Electrical  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Underwriters’  National  Association, 
but  representatives  of  other  organzations  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meetings  and  took  part  in  the  discussions. 

The  1911  edition  of  the  Code  was  prepared  by 


a  committee  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association, 
it  having  been  decided  to 
turn  this  w’ork  over  to  the 
Association  because  it  has 
for  its  active  members 
national  associations  other 
than  underwriting  organi¬ 
zations  and  prepares  other 
standards  pertaining  to  fire 
protection  and  fire  preven¬ 
tion.  While  most  of  the 
members  of  the  old  Electrical  Committee  are  now 
members  of  the  Electrical  Committee  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  the  membership  of  the 
latter  has  been  enlarged  so  that  it  now  includes  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  American  Electric  Railway  Association, 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  Association  of 
Electragists,  International,  Electrical  Supply  Job¬ 
bers’  Association,  Electric  Power  Club,  Association 
of  Edison  Illuminating  Companies,  Associated  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Electrical  Supplies,  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards,  Underwriters’  Laboratories  and 
the  Electrical  Inspection  Departments  of  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Chicago. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Underwriters 
were  responsible  for  the  earlier  rules  established  for 
the  regulation  of  installing  of  electrical  apparatus 
and  wiring,  but  since  1897  other  organizations  and 
associations  have  cooperated  in  the  effort  to  have  the 
Code  represent  in  so  far  as  is  possible  the  consensus 
of  opinion  as  expressed  by  all  branches  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  and  allied  interests.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  Electrical  Committee  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  to  have  given  to  proposed 
additions  to  or  changes  in  Code  regulations  all  pub¬ 
licity  possible  and  constructive  criticism  is  not  only 
invited  but  urgently  requested.  There  has  been  no 
attempt  to  “put  over”  any  of  the  rules.  As  proof 
of  this,  may  be  cited  the  method  of  procedure  in 
presentation  and  adoption  of  changes  which  will  be 
incoi-porated  in  the  edition  of  the  Code  soon  to  V)e 
issued. 

The  Electrical  Committee  has  alx)ut  thirty  mem- 
l^ers  and  from  its  meml)ership  are  formed  several 
Standing  Committees,  each  having  assigned  to  it  all 
matters  pertaining  to  some  subject  or  group  of  sub¬ 
jects  covered  in  the  Code.  Each  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  has  one  or  more  Technical  Sub-Committees,  the 
numlier  depending  upon  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  subjects  to  consider.  The  membership  of  each 
Technical  Committee  is  composed  of  members  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  which  it  is  a  sub-committee 
and  of  representatives  of  the  electrical  industry  di¬ 
rectly  concerned  with  the  subject  it  has  for  consid¬ 
eration. 
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This  is  the  Urst  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  explaining  the  code  and  its 
provisions.  Inasmuch  as  there  have  been 
numerous  changes  in  the  provisions  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Code,  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  explain  fully  and  to  clarify  its  var¬ 
ious  sections. 
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Some  of  these  committees  were  at  work  on  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  Code  for  more  than  a  year 
before  the  time  for  completing  their  reports.  One 
committee  held  public  hearings  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  in  an  effort  to  obtain  expressions  of  opinion 
from  as  many  as  possible. 

In  November,  1922,  the  Electrical  Committee 
met  to  consider  reports  of  the  Standing  Committees. 
Three  days  were  spent  in  this  work  and  the  adopted 
recommendations  were  then  published  in  pamphlet 
fonn  and  issued  as  a  bulletin  to  the  public  about  the 
first  of  this  year.  This  bulletin  contained  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  public  hearing  to  be  held  in  New 
York  on  the  twelfth  of  last  March,  when  persons 
having  criticisms  of  the  proposed  changes  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bulletin  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  objections. 

The  public  hearing  was  held  as  scheduled,  there 
l)eing  present  between  300  and  400  persons,  and  one 
entire  day  w'as  spent  in  discussion.  The  Electrical 
Committee  then  spent  three  days  in  considering  the 
proposed  changes  and  the  recommendations  made  at 
the  public  hearing,  and  the  changes  adopted  at  this 
meeting  are  the  ones  which  will  appear  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  edition  of  the  Code. 

The  general  form  and  arrangement  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  Code  (1920)  is  the  same  practically  as 
that  of  the  first  edition.  From  time  to  time  new 
subjects  have  been  added  and  additions  made  to 
existing  sections  but  apparently  without  any  great 
attempt  at  co-ordination.  In  a  sense  the  Code  might 
be  termed  an  accumulation  of  rules.  Because  of  this 
fact  it  is  rather  difficult  for  one  not  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar  with  its  contents  to  locate  all  rules  pertaining  to 
whatever  point  may  be  in  question.  This  has  been 
realized  for  some  time  but  the  Electrical  Committee 
took  no  definite  action  until  the  1923  edition  was 
under  consideration.  As  a  result  of  this  action  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  recodify  the 
entire  Code.  This  committee  has  rearranged  and 
rewritten  the  material  of  the  1920  edition  together 
with  all  revisions  and  additions  adopted  for  the  1923 
edition.  The  contents  will  be  giouped  under  head¬ 
ings  as  follows: 

Definitions 

General 

Outside  Work  (Pole  Lines) 

Services 

Wiring  Methods  (Open  Wiring,  Knob  and  Tube,  Con¬ 
duit,  etc.) 

Conductors 

Outlet  Boxes  and  Cabinets 

Automatic  Protection  of  Circuits  and  Appliances 
Grounding 

Rotating  Machinery  and  Its  Control  Apparatus 

Transformers 

Switches 

Switchboards  and  Panelboards 

Fixtures  (Lamp  Sockets  and  Receptacles,  Plug  Recep¬ 
tacles  and  Other  Outlet  Devices) 

Lamps 

Heating  Appliances 
Resistance  Devices 
Batteries 

Lightning  Arresters 
Cranes  and  Hoists 
Elevators' 

Extra  Hazardous  Locations 
Garages 

Motion  Picture  Studios 


Motion  Picture  Projectors  and  Equipment 
Organs 

Radio  Equipment 

Signs  and  Outline  Lighting 

Theaters 

Small  Isolated  Plants 

Systems  and  Voltages  of  Over  600  Volts 

Signal  Systems 

A  few  diagrams  will  be  supplied  as  they  will 
be  especially  useful  as  supplementing  the  text.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  articles  will  deal  in  detail  with  the  provisions 
of  the  new  code  and  will  contain  full  explanation  of 
its  arrangements  and  provisions. 


Electrical  Fish  Stop  Saves  Game  Fish 
From  Irrigating  Canals 

A  novel  illustration  of  one  of  the  many  interesting 
uses  to  which  electricity  has  been  put  is  obtain¬ 
able  at  the  Burkey  electrical  fish-stop,  operated  by 
the  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission  at  Wah- 
toke  Lake,  near  Navelencia,  in  the  territory  seiwed 
by  the  San  Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Coi-poration. 


Trout,  bass  and  other  game  fish  of  the  Kings  River  are 
prevented  by  this  electrical  fish  stop  from  entering  the  irri¬ 
gating  canals  and  being  cast  up  on  the  fields. 


This  apparatus  consists  of  a  double  row  of  iron  bars, 
inserted  into  the  bed  of  the  90-ft.  inigation  canal, 
at  distances  of  24  in.  apaii,  and  charged  with  ll(i- 
volt,  electric  cuirent  wffiich  passes  through  the  water. 

The  object  of  the  fish-stop  is  to  prevent  the 
trout,  bass  and  other  game  fish  wffiich  are  native  to 
the  Kings  River,  out  of  which  the  canal  flows,  from 
drifting  down  the  ditch  to  be  washed  out  on  the  land, 
where  they  die  after  the  headgates  of  the  canal  are 
closed  and  the  w'ater  recedes.  It  is  said  that  the 
game  fish  come  down  the  stream  tail  first.  The 
current  of  electricity  causes  the  fish  to  remain  up¬ 
stream,  out  of  the  charged  area.  The  non-game  fish 
come  through  the  barrier  head  first,  and  are  stunned 
by  the  electricity. 

The  barrier  requires  2.4  kw.  to  operate  and  con¬ 
sumes  practically  400  kw-hr.  of  energy  per  month. 
It  is  operated  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $12  per 
month. 

This  installation  will  prevent  the  needless  killing 
of  thousands  of  game  fish  in  this  canal,  and  will 
greatly  lessen  the  numl)er  of  non-game  fish  which 
infest  the  Kings  River  at  this  point. 
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Electrical  Construction 


Garages  are  divided  into  two  classes,  public 
and  private.  The  1920  National  Electrical 
Code  defines  a  “garage”  under  Rule  No.  42  as 
“a  building  or  portion  of  a  building  in  which  one  or 
more  self-propelled  vehicles  carrying  volatile  inflam¬ 
mable  liquid  for  fuel  or  power  are  kept  for  use,  sale, 
storage,  rental,  repair,  exhibition  or  demonstration 
purposes,  and  all  that  portion  of  a  building  that  is 
on  or  below  the  floor  or  floors  on  which  such  vehicles 
are  kept  which  is  not  separated  therefrom  by  tight, 
unpierced  fire  walls  and  fire-resisting  doors.” 

Section  “a”  of  the  above  rule  requires  the  use 
of  metal  conduit  or  armored  cable  in  garages  of  suffi¬ 
cient  floor  area  to  permit  the  storage  of  three  or 
more  vehicles.  Metal  raceways  (metal  molding)  can 
be  used  in  offices  and  showrooms  only.  In  the  ordi¬ 
nary  private  garage  which  is  used  for  but  one  or  two 
vehicles,  knob  and  bushing  construction  is  peimit- 
ted.  All  outlets  and  junction  boxes  must  be  located 
at  least  4  ft.  above  the  floor,  which  means  that  all 
convenience  outlets  must  be  installed  at  this  minimum 
height  instead  of  center  of  baseboard  height  as  in  the 
usual  building.  This  point  is  important  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  circuit  conduit  and  wire  on  a  garage  job  as 
this  extra  rise  and  di’op  will  amount  to  7  ft.  or  more 
per  outlet.  Throughout  this  rule  4  ft.  as  a  minimum 
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distance  from  the  floor  is  required  for  all  apparatus 
where  the  circuit  is  designed  to  be  opened  or  at  which 
sparking  may  occur,  such,  for  example,  as  portable 
connectors,  panel  boards,  switchboards  and  charging 
panels,  elevator  hatch  limit  switches,  motors  and 
generators. 

When  apparatus  is  fully  enclosed  by  cases  or 
vapor-proof  enclosures  they  may  be  less  than  4  ft. 
off  the  floor.  Commutators  must  be  provided  with 
wire  screen  guards  of  not  less  than  No.  14  mesh  even 
if  4  ft.  or  more  above  the  floor  unless  they  are  fully 
enclosed.  All  portables  must  be  equipped  with  key¬ 
less  molded  composition  or  metal  sheathed  porcelain 
sockets  and  handle,  guard  and  hook,  and  the  cord 
must  be  of  a  type  such  as  “P,”  “CA,”  “PA,”  “PWP,” 
“PKWP,”  “PAWP”  or  “T,”  all  of  which  are  designed 
for  rough  usage.  The  following  type  cannot  be  used 
for  such  service:  “C,”  “CB,”  “CC,”  “PD,”  “PO”  or 
“PS.”  If  flexible  cord  is  used  for  ceiling  lights  it 
must  be  of  the  reinforced  type. 

In  gai'ages  as  well  as  all  other  occupancies  the 
question  of  adequate  light  is  being  given  more  than 
passing  concern,  particularly  in  the  cleaning  and 
service  departments.  Anyone  who  has  worked  on  a 
machine  under  daylight  conditions  and  then  attempts 
the  same  job  under  insufficient  artificial  illumination, 
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Fig.  3 

will  agree  that  a  labor  saving  of  50  per  cent  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  conservative.  The  pit  seems  to  be  the 
accepted  means  of  working  conveniently  under  the 
car,  and  as  that  is  the  portion  where  the  finest  work 
must  be  done  on  jobs  not  requiring  the  entire  re- 
moval  of  the  engine,  transmission  or  differential 
from  the  car,  yet  it  is  the  darkest  in  the  ordinary 
garage.  It  is  quite  a  problem  to  properly  illuminate 
this  under  section  and  still  keep  the  glai*e  from  the 
eyes  of  the  mechanic.  Figs.  1  and  2  show  one  scheme 
which  can  be  used  with  good  results  and  with  proper 
portables  with  guards  and  reflectors  to  supplement 
this  general  illumination,  a  job  free  from  obstruc¬ 
tions  is  accomplished. 

A  more  efficient  installation  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  the  general  illumination  were  installed  on 
the  pit  walls,  as  per  Fig.  3,  with  reflectors  throwing 
the  light  rays  upward,  but  this  scheme  tends  to  ob- 
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struct  the  working  space  excessively  and  also  greater 
breakage  of  lamps  and  globes  from  falling  tools,  etc., 
will  make  the  upkeep  more  expensive. 

Proper  reflector  equipment  at  the  wash  rack 
is  important  and  a  suggestion  for  an  adjustable  in¬ 
stallation  is  given  in  F*igs.  4  and  5. 

As  the  electric  truck  is  coming  into  its  ovm  for 
delivery  puiTJoses,  the  garage  of  the  future  will  be 
equipped  for  recharging  of  the  batteries  and  if  the 
expense  of  operation  is  to  be  handled  intelligently  a 
system  of  metering  in  combination  with  a  reverse 
current  circuit  breaker  is  necessary  even  in  a  private 
garage  with  current  being  used  for  tw'o  or  more  such 
vehicles  or  for  one  vehicle  and  other  uses.  In  the 
public  garage  such  a  system  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  in  order  to  provide  for  this  service  a  bus  system 
of  conduits,  cables,  plug  boxes,  etc.,  w^ould  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  manner  similar  to  Fig.  6. 
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Would  Your  Clerks  Sell  Appliances  This  Way? 

One  of  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  Attempts  to 
Purchase  an  Electric  Ironer 


EDITOR’S  NOTE  | 

The  above  is  an  actual  experience  | 
of  an  editor  of  the  Journal  of  | 
Electricity.  It  is  planned  from  | 
time  to  time  to  relate  other  ex-  i 
perienoes  of  a  similar  nature.  g 

....iimiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiniiininn'.iiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiii!iiiiiiii!i!ii;iiii:nniitiiHiiiinniiuiiiiiiinniiiii  t 

Having  decided  to  increase  the  use 
of  electricity  in  his  well  electrified 
home  by  the  addition  of  an  electric 
ironing  machine,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Journal  of  Electricity  recently  in¬ 
vestigated  the  various  machines  on  dis¬ 
play  by  the  dealers  in  San  Francisco. 
After  trying  several  of  the  electric 
.stores  only  to  be  told,  “We  don’t  carry 
them,’’  he  finally  went  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  There,  quite  logically,  he 
found  ironers  sold  in  the  household 
goods  department.  In  this  department 
were  also  found  very  complete  stocks 
of  lamp  .socket  devices,  including  irons, 
toasters,  grills,  heating  pads,  curling 
irons,  immersion  heaters  and  the  well- 
known  air  heater. 

Among  other  places  vi.sited  was  one 
of  the  leading  department  stores  which 
prides  itself  on  having  clerks  who  are 
well  informed,  courteous  and  accommo¬ 
dating.  The  courtesy  was  there,  beyond 
question,  but  just  take  the  time  to  give 
serious  thought  to  the  following  con¬ 
versation: 

One  clerk,  calling  to  another:  “Mr. 

- ,  these  people  want  to  see  an 

electric  ironer.” 

Second  clerk:  “We  have  the  - 

and  the  — 


that  would  be  foolish.  But  I’m  telling 
you  on  about  three  hours’  use  a  week.” 

Cu.stomer:  “What  is  the  rate  for  using 
this  machine  electrically  equipped?” 

Clerk:  “Well,  the  power  companies 
have  a  rate  that  is  so  much  for  so  much 
and  then  drops  dowm  to  so  much  for  so 
much,  then  all  over  that  I  gfuess  is 
three  and  a  half  cents.” 

Customer:” When  this  machine  is  elec¬ 
trically  heated,  what  is  the  size  of  the 
heating  equipment?” 

Clerk:  “Six  hundred  and  sixty  watts, 
the  same  as  a  range.  It’s  $265  with 
electric  heater.  That  makes  it  pretty 

expensive.  It  has  a  -  motor  so 

the  electric  equipment  is  the  best  you 
can  get.” 

O  Death!  where  is  thy  sting?  O 
Grave!  where  is  thy  victory? 

In  a  few  short  minutes  of  conver.sa- 
tion  was  undone  all  the  constructive 
w’ork  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  ironer, 
all  the  tremendous  effort  of  the  central 
station  to  deliver  to  the  consumer  the 
message  of  low  rates  for  domestic 
power  service  and  all  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  structure  of  the  department  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  sale  of  the  ironer. 

Some  day  the  merchandise  manager 
of  that  .store  is  going  to  wonder  why  he 
is  not  selling  electric  appliances.  We 
only  hope  he  reads  this  personal  experi¬ 
ence  and  asks  us  to  tell  him  why! 


— ,  but  you  don’t  want  the 

- ”  (naming  the  first-mentioned 

machine). 

Customer:  “How  about  this  machine,” 
indicating  the  second  named. 

Clerk:  “It’s  a  good  machine,  has  ball 
bearing  casters,  foot-control  and  is  gas 
heated.” 

Customer:  “What  does  it  cost  to  run 
this  machine?” 

Clerk:  “About  three  and  a  half  cents 
an  hour,  I  guess.” 

Pause - . 

Clerk:  “It  can  be  cleaned  easy  be¬ 
cause  this  lever  here  throws  the  .shoe 
way  back  .so  it  can  be  cleaned  or 

waxed.” 

Pause - . 

Clerk:  “This  machine  costs  $165  and 
I  just  sold  one  yesterday  to  a  pai-ty  in 
Berkeley.  It’s  $172.50  on  terms — we 
only  charge  five  per  cent.” 

Pause - . 

Clerk:  “It  has  a  thermo.stat  control 
so  the  .shoe  won’t  get  too  hot.” 

Customer:  “The  price  includes  the 
thermo.stat?” 

Clerk:  “Yes,  it’s  built  into  the  ma¬ 
chine  now  and  controls  the  gas.” 

Customer:  “Is  this  machine  furnished 
with  electric  heating  device?” 

Clerk:  “Yes,  but  it’s  pretty  expen¬ 
sive.” 

Cu.stomer:  “How  much  will  it  cost  to 
operate  this  machine  if  electrically 
heated  ?” 

Clerk:  “Oh,  about  eight  or  nine  dol¬ 
lars  a  month.” 

Cu.stomer:  “On  how’  many  hours  a 
month  of  use  is  that  figure  ba.sed?” 

Clerk:  “Well,  I  can’t  tell  you  how 
much  it  will  cost  to  i-un  your  machine — 


costly  on  the  entire  premises  but  it 
is  also  well  knowm  that  attractively 
dressed  windows  are  vital  agents,  first, 
for  attracting  the  attention  of  passers- 
by  and  second,  for  drawing  people  into 
the  store.  Once  inside  the  store  it  is 
up  to  the  sales  force  to  capitalize  on  the 
desire  created  by  the  window  display. 
That  window  displays  do  create  a  desire 
to  buy  is  so  well  proved  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  department  .stores  and  deal¬ 
ers  in  all  lines  as  to  require  no  argu¬ 
ment. 

A  splendid  example  of  careful 
thought  and  planning  in  window  dis¬ 
play  effort  is  showm  in  the  photograph 
reproduced  herewith.  This  display, 
which  was  supposed  to  represent  King 
Tut’s  automobile,  was  in  the  window 
of  the  College  Hardw'are  Company, 
Berkeley,  and  was  so  effective  that  it 
was  allowed  to  remain  much  longer 
than  the  usual  trim.  The  entire  set 
was  made  of  hardw’are  and  household 
goods  carried  in  stock  in  the  store  and 
all  w'as  in  motion,  the  motive  power 
being  supplied  by  a  small  motor  con¬ 
cealed  from  view'.  The  effect  was  so 
unusual  that  it  drew  large  crowds  at 
all  hours,  day  and  night,  and  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  greatly  increased  .sales. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  display  is 
that  it  W’as  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
an  electric  motor.  Dealers  in  electrical 
merchandise  are  particularly  fortunate 
in  that  .such  material  lends  itself  to  ex¬ 
ceptionally  attractive  window  displays. 
Progressive  dealers  are  capitalizing  on 
this  fact  w'ith  successful  results  and 
increa.sed  profits. 


Unusual  Window  Display  Proves 
Biff  Business  Getter 

Dealers  everywhere  are  giving  more 
thought  to  the  importance  of  their  win¬ 
dows.  It  is  now’  fully  realized  that  not 
only  is  the  window  space  the  most 


E.  B.  McKinley,  formerly  of  Pa.so 
Robles,  Calif.,  has  purchased  the  San 
Jose  Electric  Shop  at  San  Jose.  He 
took  over  the  business  on  Sept.  1  and 
will  proceed  to  develop  the  business  ac¬ 
cording  to  several  individual  plans  and 
ideas. 


Attractive  window  display  made  possible  by  electricity.  The  unusual  si^ht  presented  by  these 
articles  in  motion  attracted  attention  which  resulted  in  markedly  increased  sales. 
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ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION 

VICTOR  LEMOGE 

281-285  NATOMA  ST. 


OPERATING  UNDER  THE 

tHECrSEAL 

GOOD  WORKMANSHIP, 
STANDARD  MATERIALS, 
FAIR  PRICES. 


The  connotidation  of  these  two  symbols  standing  for  quality  gives  the  purchaser  an  added  guarantee  of  quality  and  safety  and  gives  to  the 
•  contractor-dealer  an  increased  prestige. 


Cooperative  Sign  Assures  Electrical  Dependability 

Close  Associatioir  of  Two  Symbols  Standing;  for  Quality  Gives 
Promise  of  Best  Workmanship  and  Materials 


Campaigns  for  cooperative  effort 
have  long  been  planned  and,  to  a  de¬ 
gree,  executed  within  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry*.  All  such  plans  have  resulted  to 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  those  con¬ 
cerned  and  have  prompted  further  and 
more  extensive  cooperation.  A  leading 
electrical  jobber  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
some  time  ago  initiated  a  movement  for 
the  improvement  of  installation  condi¬ 
tions  and  awarded  to  those  contractor- 
dealers  who  agreed  to  cooperate  in  the 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  condi¬ 
tions  a  conspicuous  and  distinctive  mark 
or  seal.  This  seal  was  placed  only  on 
merchandise  which  had  been  thoroughly 
tried  and  proved,  and  permission  was 
given  only  to  those  who  would  agree  to 
maintain  the  high  installation  standard 
set  by  the  jobber. 


The  California  State  Association  of 
Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  at 
the  same  time  has  been  striving  for 
better  installation  and  \vorking  condi¬ 
tions  and  has  made  notable  progress. 
Their  seal  of  “Electrical  Dependability” 
has  become  a  watchword  of  quality 
work  and  is  recognized  as  the  symbol 
of  reliability.  Victor  Le  Moge,  the 
president  of  the  state  association,  has 
conceived  the  idea  of  combining  the  tw*o 
symbols  standing  for  the  best  in  the 
industry  and  of  presenting  to  the  public 
a  double  assurance  of  protection  in  elec¬ 
trical  installation  work.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  splendid  development  of  co¬ 
operative  effort  and  is  evidence  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  within  the  indus¬ 
try  by  a  unity  of  thought  and  action 
among  the  members  of  the  trade. 


I  Dealer  Uses  Novel  Prize  Contest 

to  Stimulate  Sales 

I  Live  dealers  everywhere  are  con- 

i  stantly  finding  ways  and  means  for 

i  bringing  new  customers  into  their  stores 

!  and  for  increasing  the  customer  inter- 

i  est  in  their  business.  Plans  too  numer- 

■  ous  to  mention  here  have  been  success- 

1  fully  worked  out  and  the  results  have 

been  written  on  the  ca.sh  register.  Such 
merchants  never  complain  about  poor 
business — they  never  have  cau.se  to 

1=  complain  because  they  never  allow  busi¬ 

ness  to  become  poor.  The  merchant 
who  is  continually  originating  and 
;  initiating  sales  plans  has  no  place  in 

j  his  mind  for  complaint.  His  mind  is 

,  filled  instead  with  constructive  thoughts, 

j  A  conspicuous  example  of  what  can 

1 


be  done  by  the  use  of  sales  attraction 
features  is  the  plan  of  the  Electric 
Appliance  &  Service  Company,  5101 
York  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles.  This  firm  re¬ 
cently  offered  a  prize  to  the  customer 
presenting  the  best  letter  setting  forth 
the  benefits  received  from  the  use  of 
an  electric  appliance  bought  at  their 
store.  As  not  infrequently  happens  the 
prize  went  to  a  woman — Mrs.  W.  W. 
Smith — who  wrote  of  the  pleasure  and 
service  she  had  received  from  a  wash¬ 
ing  machine  she  had  purcha.sed  a  short 
time  previous.  She  says,  among  other 
things; 

“I  don’t  know*  what  I  would  do  with¬ 
out  my  wa.sher.  I  used  to  dread  wa.sh 
days  but  now  I  take  joy  in  running  my 
machine  at  this  time.” 

This  letter  is  significant  of  several 


things.  First,  that  electricity  is  per¬ 
forming  a  real  sociological  and  eco¬ 
nomic  service;  second,  that  too  much  at¬ 
tention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  women  of 
the  country  in  formulating  sales  plans 
for  electric  appliances;  third,  that  deal¬ 
ers  who  really  want  to  do  so  always 
have  at  hand  means  for  stimulating 
sales  and  for  increasing  the  trend  of 
traffic  to  their  stores. 


L.  D.  de  Vis-Norton,  of  the  Hawaiian 
Volcano  Research  Association,  recently 
addressed  the  Engineers’  Club  at  the 
club  rooms,  57  Post  St.,  San  Francisco, 
on  the  topic  “Observations  of  an  Eperi- 
menter  at  Kilauea.”  The  suggestions 
w’as  made  during  the  meeting  that  the 
internal  fires  of  the  volcano  could  be 
utilized  for  the  generation  of  energ;y. 


J.  C.  Hobrecht,  of  Sacramento,  Calif., 
w*as  in  attendance  at  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  of  the  California  State 
Association  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers.  Mr.  Hobrecht  is  never  too 
busy  to  lend  his  time  to  constructive 
effort  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  entire 
industry  and  his  notable  vision  is  per¬ 
haps  best  expressed  in  his  store  which 
is  an  example  to  every  dealer. 


Harry  H.  Walker,  one  of  the  leading 
electrical  contractors  of  Los  Angeles 
and  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractor-Dealers’  Association, 
was  a  recent  visitor  to  San  Francisco. 
In  addition  to  caring  for  personal  busi¬ 
ness  Mr.  Walker  also  attended  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  meeting  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Electrical  Cooperative  Campaign. 
Mr.  Walker  reports  a  very  healthy 
business  condition  in  the  south  and 
states  that  cooperative  effort  is  rapidly 
expanding  in  that  territory  with  the 
usual  improvement  in  business  condi¬ 
tions. 


tion  but  in  ever  inci-easing  amount.  The 
electric  home  is  the  logical  outcome  of 
this  demand. 

Apartment  house  builders  are  provid¬ 
ers  of  homeg.  Instead  of  housing  one 
family  they  provide  for  several,  some¬ 
times  for  hundreds  of  families,  and  for 
that  reason  they  must  provide  all  the 
comforts  that  would  be  found  in  all  the 
various  individual  homes  of  the  people 
under  their  care.  For  this  reason,  and 
also  because  every  apartment  house  is 
in  competition  with  all  other  apartment 
houses  in  similar  location,  o\vT\ers  and 
builders  are  constantly  striving  to  in¬ 
clude  in  their  equipment  all  electrical 
devices  possible.  Favorable  rates  for 
energy  now  offered  by  power  companies 
together  with  the  sales  activity  of  those 
companies  and  of  the  dealers  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  very  notable  and  satis¬ 
factory  appliance  installations.  Particu¬ 
larly  is  this  true  of  electric  range  in¬ 
stallations. 

One  of  the  mo.st  conspicuous  apart¬ 
ment  house  installations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  that  of  the  Huntington  Apart¬ 
ments,  San  Francisco.  The  placing  of 
electrical  equipment  in  this  building 
typifies  the  splendid  cooperation  so 
often  shown  in  the  industry  and  the 
sale  is  the  result  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  R.  C.  W.  Libbey,  of  the  Sim¬ 
plex  Electric  Heating  Company;  J.  W. 
Wrenn,  of  the  Great  Western  Power 
Company,  and  H.  S.  Tittle,  electrical 
contractor-dealer. 

The  building,  plans  for  which  were 
prepared  by  Weeks  &  Day,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  architects,  is  fireproof  throughout 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  apart¬ 
ment  houses  yet  erected  in  this  section. 
It  will  be  twelve  stories  high  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  Street  and  fifteen  stories  on 
Pine  Street  with  garage  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  Electricity  plays  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  operation  of  the  entire 
building  as  the  elevators  will  be  elec¬ 
trically  operated;  each  kitchen  will  be 
wired  for  an  electric  refrigerator;  an 
electric  suction  fan  on  the  roof  will 
provide  kitchen  ventilation;  motors  will 
be  installed  for  operation  of  vacuum 
cleaners,  circulating  hot  water  system 
and  fire  pump;  three  convenience  out¬ 
lets  will  wired  into  each  room;  light¬ 
ing  fixtures  will  be  specially  designed 
for  the  pui'pose  of  diffusing  all  light 
from  the  center  of  the  room  and  every 
kitchen  will  be  equipped  with  a  Simplex 
electric  range.  The  cost  of  the  building 
complete  will  be  approximately  $1,600,- 
000  and  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
within  a  few  months. 

The  value  of  such  an  installation  as 
this  to  the  contractor-dealer  hardly 
needs  mention;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
every  progressive  contractor  will  make 
it  his  business  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  industry  by  promoting  the  idea 
•ill  be  installed,  of  domestic  applications  of  electricity. 


Modern  Apartment  Is  to  Have  Electric  Equipment 

San  Francisco’s  Largest  Residence  Building  Will  Be  Extensive 
User  of  Electric  Appliances  and  Apparatus 

Electricity  has  long  been  recognized  of  household  electrification  is  much 
as  the  greatest  labor-saving  medium  greater  than  is  generally  realized  and 
that  can  be  introduced  into  the  house-  this  growth  has  been  prompted  by  the 
hold.  It  shortens  the  necessary  hours  demand  from  women  for  labor-saving 
of  toil  and  lightens  the  actual  work;  it  devices.  Women  were  among  the  first 
improves  living  conditions,  removes  the  to  recognize  the  value  of  electrical  ap- 
drudgery  of  housew’ork  and  permits  the  pliances  and  they  have  made  possible 
housewife  to  feel  that  she  is  a  real  the  enormous  sales  volume  which  has 
member  of  society  and  not  a  servant,  been  reached  in  those  lines  and  which 
The  extent  of  the  growth  of  the  idea  are  continuing,  not  only  wthout  reduc- 
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Seattle  Electric  Club  Presents  Message  to  City 

Dealers  ('ooperate  in  Sponsoring  Electric  Home  and  Appliance 
Show  which  Attracted  Thousands  of  Visitors 

By  C.  A.  OSIER 


The  Electric  Club  of  Seattle,  which 
has  a  total  membership  of  160  men 
i*epresenting  all  branches  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  in  Seattle,  last  year 
opened  for  public  inspection  two  electric 
homes,  each  equipped  with  a  full  line  of 
electrical  devices  and  appliances.  It 
was  a  new  departure  in  that  section  of 
the  country  in  demonstrating  the  value 
of  electrical  improvements.  Non-com¬ 
mercial  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
homes  gave  the  public  an  opportunity 
to  see  how  electricity  could  make  a 
home  perfect  in  comfort,  convenience 
and  beauty. 

Justifying  the  expenditure  of  money 
and  time  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  Electric  Club,  the  people  of  Seattle 
and  adjacent  cities  and  towns  flocked  to 
.see  the  homes.  So  keen  was  the  inter¬ 
est  manifested  that  special  traffic  offi¬ 
cers  were  required  to  direct  the  throngs 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  home,  and  many 
could  not  gain  admittance.  It  was 
unanimously  conceded  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  show’  that  the  novelty  of  seeing 
the  appliances  in  their  proper  setting 
proved  of  far  more  educational  value 
than  a  showroom  di.splay.  ITie  homes 
taught  the  public  that  viewed  them  that 
electricity  can  work  magic  in  living  con¬ 
ditions. 

From  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  8  inclusive, 
this  year,  the  Electric  Club  of  Seattle 
again  gave  the  general  public  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  a  model  electric  home, 
on  this  occasion  but  one  home  being 
utilized.  However,  to  further  enhance 
the  benefits  accruing  from  the  electric 
home  demonstration,  a  large  exhibition 
tent  was  maintained  adjoining  the  home 
in  which  domestic  appliances  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  displayed  and  demonstrated. 
Visitors  to  the  home  were  invited  to 
first  view  the  exposition  tent,  there  to 
view  the  appliances,  then  enter  the  elec¬ 
tric  home  to  sec  them  in.stalled  and  op¬ 
erated  under  id'^al  conditions. 

This  year’s  electric  home  and  expo¬ 
sition  was  a  dealer  show.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  them  and  for  them,  for  the 
obvious  purpose  of  advertising  the  elec¬ 
trical  indu.etrj',  introducing  and  demon¬ 
strating  all  tried  and  proven  domestic 
appliances,  and  for  the  further  pur¬ 
pose  of  selling  the  idea  of  convenience 
outlets. 

On  the  fir.st  three  days  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  and  exposition,  the  daily  aver¬ 
age  attendance  totaled  2,200.  From 
then  on,  continuing  up  to  the  last  day  of 
the  public  onening,  the  attendance 
reached  the  3,000  mark  daily,  this  num- 
l)er  on  two  or  more  days  being  exceeded 
by  1,000  or  more.  Unofficial  figures 
placed  the  total  number  of  visitors  at 
45,000. 

The  electric  home  was  designed  and 
built  by  Gardner  J.  Gwinn,  Inc.,  and 
was  furni.shed  by  the  Standard  Furni¬ 
ture  Company  of  Seattle,  the  firms  who 
built  and  eo.uipped  the  home  last  year. 
The  home,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  the  northei’n  portion  of  the  city,  is 
located  on  a  newly  opened  arterial  high¬ 
way  leading  from  Seattle  to  Everett 
and  towns  in  the  western  Wa.shington 
territory. 

On  Sunday,  Aug.  19,  a  week  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  home  and  show,  a 


traffic  check  was  made  on  the  highway 
fronting  the  electric  home,  and  it  was 
found  that  12,600  cars  passed  the  house 
between  the  hours  of  6  a.m.  and  10  p.m. 
This  check  gave  the  Electric  Club  mem¬ 
bers  definite  assurance  that  the  home 
w’ould  be  visited  by  a  goodly  number 
of  people. 

During  the  14-day  exposition  period, 
traffic  officers  slowed  down  cars  both 
going  toward  and  leaving  the  home, 
making  it  impos.sible  for  people  to  get 
by  without  seeing  the  home  and  expo¬ 
sition  tent.  In  addition,  the  tent  and 
home  w’ere  floodlighted  and  the  highway 
for  two  miles  extending  into  the  city 
was  lighted  with  amber  lights.  Street 
intersections  were  plainly  marked  with 
signs  directing  the  way  to  the  electric 
home. 

The  home,  which  incorporated  the 
latest  innovations  in  house  building,  is 
of  the  Spanish  or  Southern  type,  with 
enough  American  ideas  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  earlier  dwellings  from  w’hich 
the  motif  w’as  obtained.  The  walls  are 
of  tinted  stucco,  with  red  tile  roof,  the 
comice  of  which  breaks  through  the 
side  walls  in  pleasing  effect.  The  floor 
plan  is  ideally  w’orked  out,  covering 
seven  w’ell-lighted  and  ventilated  rooms 
all  on  one  floor.  Hardwood  floors,  deli¬ 
cately  tinted  walls  and  ivory  woodwork 
provide  a  pleasing  background  for  the 
exquisite  lighting  fixtures,  which  were 
.selected  from  the  latest  designis.  The 
wiring  installation  in  the  electric  home 
was  made  by  the  Arrow  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  of  Seattle. 


The  exposition  of  electrical  appliances 
adjacent  to  the  model  home  was  one  of 
the  most  novel  shows  ever  held  in  Seat¬ 
tle.  Housed  in  a  tent  50  x  100  ft.  in 
.size,  were  thirty  exhibition  booths 
ranged  around  the  walls  and  down  the 
center.  These  booths  were  sold  to 
Seattle  electrical  dealers  for  -47.50 
apiece,  the  fees  received  covering  only 
the  cost  of  renting  the  tent,  erecting 
and  maintaining  it,  constructing  booths, 
and  mi.scellaneous  expenses.  Water, 
light  and  current  for  operating  the  ap¬ 
pliances  were  furni.shed  free,  and  all 
signs  were  furnished  by  the  Electric 
Club. 

Indicating  how  reasonably  a  show  or 
exposition  of  this  magnitude  can  be 
produced,  electrical  men  point  out  that 
in  this  case  the  home  was  built  and 
furnished  without  cost  to  the  club, 
Gardner  J.  Gwinn,  Inc.,  and  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Furniture  Company  taking  their 
pay  in  whatever  adverti.sing  would  re¬ 
sult.  The  current  for  light  and  power 
in  the  tent  .show  was  furnished  free  by 
the  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  while  the  municipal  light  plant 
of  Seattle  supplied  the  .same  service  for 
the  electric  home. 

All  work  in  connection  with  the  show 
was  done  by  the  volunteer  members  of 
the  Electric  Club  and  no  dearth  of  effi¬ 
cient,  willing  workers  existed.  The 
only  expense  of  the  show  was  in  ad¬ 
vertising  it,  printing,  insurance  and 
watchmen’s  services.  Money  to  cover 
these  items  was  raised  by  an  assess¬ 
ment  among  member  firms  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Electric  Club,  and  no  diffi¬ 
culty  whatever  was  experienced  in  rais¬ 
ing  a  sum  adequate  to  cover  all  costs. 

All  domestic  appliances  demonstrated 
in  the  electric  home  were  furnished  by 
Seattle  manufacturers  and  jobbers, 
who  drew  lots  for  the  privilege  of  sup- 
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Women  who  competed  in  the  contest  held  by  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli Renee r  were  a.sked  to  show  on 
this  floor  plan  where  they  would  install  outlets  and  appliances  to  make  the  home  a  modern  one. 
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The  seven  men  shown  above  were  laruely  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  electric  home  and  api>liance  show  conducted  by  the  Electric  Club  of 
Seattle.  Readintr  from  left  to  rifcht  the  men  are:  (top  row)  W.  E.  Jones,  president  of  the  club;  W.  M.  Meacham.  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  display:  S.  R.  Hepler,  wirinK  committee:  (bottom  row)  L,  R.  Grant,  chairman  publicity  committee:  J.  R.  Wells,  chairman  appliance 
committee:  H.  J.  Martin,  finance  committee:  and  J.  J.  Agrutter,  show  committee. 


plying  the  respective  articles.  The  ap¬ 
pliances  in  the  tent  show  were  the 
property  of  the  dealers  who  conducted 
the  booths. 

No  soliciting  was  permitted  or  at¬ 
tempted  either  in  the  tent  show  or  in 
the  home,  as  all  efforts  were  directed 
toward  giving  a  practical  demonstration 
and  explanation  of  the  various  appli¬ 
ances  that  were  exhibited.  The  public’s 
attention  in  the  exposition  tent  was 
directed  to  the  various  appliances  show¬ 
ing  their  operation.  In  the  home,  at¬ 
tendants  stationed  in  the  various  rooms 
directed  attention  to  the  convenience 
outlets,  the  lighting  fixtures  and  the 
arrangement  of  appliances. 

One  of  the  special  features  pre.sented 
during  the  exhibition  was  the  baking 
of  waffles,  cakes  and  the  roa.sting  of 
meats  by  electricity  before  the  eyes  of 
the  visitors.  Walter  E.  Jones,  pre.si- 
dent  of  the  Electric  Club,  assi.sted  by  a 
group  of  electrical  men,  baked  the 
waffles  on  Westinghouse  and  Universal 
waffle  irons.  The  City  Light  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Seattle  and  the  Puget  Sound 
Power  &  Light  Company  were  in  charge 
of  the  electric  ranges  being  demon¬ 
strated.  Visitors  were  given  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  ranges  in  operation 
and  to  a.sk  questions  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tor. 

To  increa.se  the  interest  in  the  home 
and  appliance  show,  two  of  the  Seattle 
daily  papers  conducted  contests  for  the 
best  ideas  on  the  proper  electrification 
of  a  modern  home.  The  contests  were 
open  to  all  women  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  and  a  large  number  of  women 
sent  in  answers  to  the  problems  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  rules  of  the  contest  conducted  by 
the  Seattle  Times,  provided  that  a  con¬ 
testant  should  write  not  over  250  words 
on  the  subject  of  how  to  eliminate 
household  drudgery  by  means  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  In  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  conte.st  it  was  stated  that 
women  could  obtain  excellent  ideas  for 
using  electrical  appliances  by  visiting 


the  electric  home  and  appliance  show 
and  also  by  going  to  any  electrical 
dealer’s  establishment.  It  was  also  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertisements  offered  sources  from 
which  ideas  could  be  obtained.  First 
prize  in  this  contest  was  a  Western 
Electric  wa.shing  machine  and  .smaller 
electrical  appliances  were  given  to  the 
fourteen  other  prize  winners.  All  of 
the  appliances  were  secured  from  local 
electrical  dealers. 

A  floor  plan  of  a  modem  home  was 
reproduced  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer  and  the  women  of  the  Northwest 
who  entered  the  contest  were  told  to 
indicate  on  the  plan  where  they  would 
install  the  various  outlets  and  appli¬ 
ances  if  they  were  designing  a  modem 
home.  Symbols  for  the  various  outlets 
were  illustrated  and  the  contestants 
were  supposed  to  use  these  in  laying 
out  the  electrical  equipment  of  the 
house.  The  builder,  a  man  from  the 
electrical  industry  in  Seattle,  and  a 
woman  determined  the  winners  in  the 
contest  and  awarded  the  first  prize,  an 
automatic  Westinghouse  electric  range, 
to  the  winner.  Ten  other  prizes  rang¬ 
ing  from  an  electric  vacuum  cleaner  to 
an  electric  curling  iron  were  given  to 
the  ten  next  best  plans.  Thousands  of 
housewives  of  Seattle  and  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns  took  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  win  one  of  the  electric  appli¬ 
ances  offered  in  the  two  contests  and 
reports  indicate  that  the  idea  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  good. 

To  give  the  feminine  touch  to  the 
electric  home,  a  hostess  committee  was 
appointed  by  W.  M.  Meacham,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
display.  This  hostess  committee  was 
headed  by  Mrs.  Victor  Zednick.  A  group 
of  women  who.se  hu.sbands  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  electrical  industry  assisted 
Mrs.  Zednick  in  welcoming  the  visitors 
to  the  electric  home. 

Eight  committees  were  appointed  by 
W.  E.  Jones,  pre.sident  of  the  Electric 
Club  of  Seattle,  to  handle  the  electric 


home  and  appliance  show  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  these  men 
that  the  affair  was  made  such  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  personnel  of  the  committees 
was  as  follows: 

Executive  committee— W.  M.  Meacham,  chair¬ 
man  :  J.  R.  Wells,  V.  E.  McCain,  S.  R.  Rus-sell, 
R.  G.  Reinigrer,  Harry  Byrne,  J.  D.  Ross,  L.  R. 
Grant,  C.  H.  Birkel.  Wiring  (Committee — C.  H, 
Birkel,  chairman :  9.  R.  Hepler,  W.  E.  Jones. 
House  Oimmittee -Harry  Byrne,  chairman:  W. 
E.  Jones,  Fred  Lushington.  Appliance  Commit¬ 
tee — J.  R.  Wells,  chairman :  V.  E.  McCain, 
R.  G.  Reiniger.  Finance  Committee — J.  J. 
Hayes,  chairman :  H.  J.  Martin,  C.  D.  Russell. 
Lighting  Committee— H.  E.  Gleason,  chairman : 
H.  D.  Wyatt,  Walter  F'unfsinn.  Publicity  Ck)m- 
mittee -L.  R.  Grant,  chairman:  Anna  M.  Brueg- 
gerhoff.  Show  0>mrnittee  -J.  J.  Agutter,  chair¬ 
man  :  A.  E.  Williams,  John  Hector,  Fred  Lush- 
ington,  H.  E.  Boring,  Thomas  Phelps,  Frank 
Cooley. 


Appliance  Load  Is  Increased  By 
Percolator  Sales  Campaign 

E.  B.  Hall,  commercial  manager  of 
the  Western  Light  &  Power  Company, 
Denver,  Colo.,  has  recently  in.stituted  at 
all  offices  of  that  company  a  special  per¬ 
colator  sales  campaign.  F.  S.  Hender¬ 
son,  local  manager  of  the  company  at 
Boulder,  during  the  month  of  August 
.sold  nearly  300  pot  type  percolators  on 
the  special  plan  as  mapped  out,  which 
provided  for  installment  payments  and 
an  allowance  of  one  dollar  on  each  old 
percolator  or  coffee  pot  turned  in. 

For  the  special  campaign  an  alumi¬ 
num  percolator  was  cho.sen,  .selling  for 
$7.50  li.st,  and  a  down  payment  of  fifty 
cents  was  required  on  all  sales  while 
the  balance  was  payable  with  the  light 
bill  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  month. 
This  extended  the  full  payment  period 
over  an  entire  year  and  the  popidarity 
of  the  plan  is  best  atte.sted  by  the 
results  obtained.  The  same  plan  is  now 
being  employed  at  P'ort  Collins,  Colo., 
and  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
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Fij?.  2 — The  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  Fij?.  1,  with  the  exception  that 
two  spotlights  have  been  focused  on  the  figure.  Note  how  the  figure 
stands  out  despite  the  reflections  in  the  balance  of  the  display  window. 


Fig.  1 — The  reflections  in  the  glass  practically  blotted  out  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure  when  the  display  window  was  lighted  by  natural  light  alone. 
The  camera  was  placed  to  get  the  reflections  of  the  buildings  and  skyline. 


Floodlights  Overcome  Daylight  Window  Reflections 

High  Power  Spotlights  Focused  on  Objects  in  Window  Display 
Solve  Problem  for  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Merchant 


Every  member  of  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try  from  the  smallest  contractor-dealer 
to  the  largest  manufacturer  of  lighting 
equipment  and  the  central  station  man¬ 
ager,  is  interested  in  the  development 
of  the  commercial  lighting  business  for 
the  reason  that  the  installation  of 
proper  lighting  equipment  in  stores 
adds  considerably  to  the  profits  of  the 
entire  industry. 

Just  as  the  well  lighted  show  window’ 
will  stop  more  pedestrians  at  night  so 
will  the  show'  window’  that  is  lighted  to 
overcome  daylight  reflections  stop  more 
people  during  the  day  time  according 
to  figures  presented  by  Ward  Harrison 
and  H.  T.  Spaulding  in  a  paper  entitled, 
“Overcoming  Daylight  Reflections  in 
Show’  Window’s”  which  was  presented 
at  the  same  meeting  of  the  society. 
The  results  of  the  check  w’ere  made  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  a  window’  that  w’as 
particularly  subjected  to  daylight  re¬ 
flections. 

The  two  engineers,  working  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  manager  of  the  store, 
determine<l  that  natural  light  which  had 
been  admitted  to  the  w’indow’  by  means 
of  a  skylight,  was  insufficient  to  over¬ 
come  the  reflections  that  were  present 
in  the  window.  Working  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  plate  gla.ss  is  under  certain 
conditions  an  excellent  mirror,  the  en¬ 
gineers  endeavored  to  solve  the  problem 
of  removing  this  mirror-like  effect  of 
the  show’  windows.  They  observ’ed  that 
when  objects  either  on  or  across  the 
street  are  well  lighted  by  natural  illu¬ 
mination,  and  when  the  background  of 
the  window  is  dark,  the  strength  of  the 


reflections  is  often  so  great  that  they 
will  eliminate  portions  of  the  display. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty  by  using  curv’ed 
glass,  but  extensive  u.se  has  not  been 
made  of  this  scheme.  This  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  base  of  the 
glass  must  be  set  in  the  window’  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  from  the 
ordinary  front  line  of  the  window’.  The 
display  thus  receives  less  natural  light 
and  in  addition  the  sense  of  distance  is 
added  to  the  display. 

In  the  installation  made  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  store,  the  engineers  w’orked  on  the 
theory  that  reflections  could  be  over¬ 
come  if  sufficient  intensity  of  light 
could  be  utilized  in  the  interior  of  the 
window’.  The  effort  was  made  to  make 
the  brightness  of  the  objects  in  the 
window’  greater  than  that  of  the  re¬ 
flected  objects.  Many  people  have  tried 
to  gain  this  effect  by  turning  on  the 
regular  show’  window’  lighting  units,  but 
the  intensity  has  not  been  great  enough 
and  the  results  have  not  been  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

According  to  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr. 
Spaulding,  objects  in  bright  sunlight 
are  illuminated  to  about  5,000  foot- 
candles  and  their  reflections  in  the  win¬ 
dow’s  appear  to  have  about  one-tenth 
this  intensity,  thus  an  intensity  of  50 
or  even  100  foot-candles  within  the  win¬ 
dow’  would  be  of  little  advantage.  Illu¬ 
mination  of  1,000  or  even  2,000  foot- 
candles  would  be  more  cf  the  character 
that  is  required.  Fig.  1  shows  the  effect 
that  reflections  have  upon  the  value  of 
the  show’  window’  display. 


The  first  attempts  to  remove  the  i-e- 
flections  from  the  w’indow’s  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  store  W’ere  made  w’ith  a  spot  light 
which  produced  about  25  foot-candles,- 
directed  toward  the  principal  articles  in 
the  w’indows.  It  was  found  that  the 
intensity  was  not  sufficient  but  the  idea 
of  concentrating  the  light  on  the  objects 
was  determined  to  be  correct.  The 
illuminating  engineers  were  then  called 
into  conference  and  upon  their  recom¬ 
mendation  six  floodlights  of  about 
25,000  cp.  each  were  installed.  Fig.  2 
show’s  the  .same  window’  as  Fig.  1,  but 
lighted  with  two  floodlights  fbcu.sed 
upon  the  figure. 


Persons 

Stopplnpr 

Time 

LiRhts  On 

Liirhts  Off 

10:16—11 :00 

11  :00~11 :45 

93 

46 

11 :46^-12:30 
12:30  -  1 :16 

119 

87 

2:00—  2:30 
2:30^-  3:00 

47 

4-’ 

Total,  269 

174 

Table  I— Number  of  person.s  stoppini;  to  observe 
display  with  special  liKhtitiK  off  and  on. 


The  window’  was  .so  arranged  that  it 
was  impossible  to  install  the  floodlights 
either  behind  or  above  the  regular  light¬ 
ing  units  so  it  w’as  necessary  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  window- 
had  a  false  ceiling  which  had  a  small 
hole  in  it  covered  by  a  panel  of  leadetl 
glass.  The  panel  was  removed  and  new- 
panels  were  designed  to  fit  the  opening. 
Behind  the.se  panels  the  projectors  were 
mounted  in  such  a  way  that  the  interior 
glass  reflector  can  be  tipped  at  any 
angle.  A  rotating  circular  frame  is 
attached  to  each  reflector  so  that  the 
horizontal  direction  of  the  beam  can  be 
changed.  The  main  panel  is  fitted  with 
diffusing  glass  and  the  circle  below  is 
of  fluted  glass  .so  as  to  eliminate  stri- 
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Figr.  4 — The  installAtion  snsr^ested  by  this  lllnstration  is  adaptable  to  most 
show  windows  in  that  sufficient  space  for  mounting  reflectors  is  available 
between  top  of  glass  and  ceiling. 


Fig,  3 — Method  of  installing  the  special  reflectors  in  the  Cleveland  store. 
One  of  the  frames  is  lowered  to  show  how  lamps  may  be  reached  for 
cleaning  puri)oses  and  for  renewing. 


wood  to  Circassian  walnut.  If  the  mod-  firmer  foundation — would  be  riding  at 
em  merchant  will  spend  that  sum  in  anchor  in  a  much  safer  harbor, 
changing  the  background  of  his  win-  It  has  been  truthfully  said:  “You  are 
dows,  will  he  not  spend  a  considerable  the  representative  of  the  electrical  busi- 
sum  to  install  correct  lighting  units  to  ness  in  your  community."  Therefore, 
keep  in  step  with  other  improvements?  admitting  this  to  be  true,  it  is  up  to 

you  to  see  that  the  industry  is  fairly 
represented. 

And,  in  order  to  fairly  represent  the 
industry,  a  firm  must  be  fair  in  all  its 
dealings;  it  must  perform  conscientious 
work  at  a  reasonable  rate;  it  must  fur¬ 
nish  quality  goods  and  service  par  ex¬ 
cellence  and — 

Do  everything  possible  to  prosper  the 
business  and  keep  customers  satisfied. 

This  can  be  done  and  is  being  done 
daily  by  thousands  of  firms  throughout 
this  great  commonwealth,  else — 

The  boys  who  worry  about  overhead 
and  payrolls  and  wampum  in  the  wallet 
would  have  been  placed  on  casualty  lists 
long  before  this. 

And  so  I  say:  “Getting  by”  does  not, 
by  any  manner  or  means,  assure  prog¬ 
ress  and  the  shopowner  who  figures 
that  it  does  is  piling  up  a  deficit  which 
years  of  hard  work  cannot  liquidate, 
'fhe  “get  byer”  does  not  represent  the 
industry,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
folks  may  think  he  does. 

He  is  a  fraud — a  false  alarm — a  bum 
check  and  the  sooner  he  is  pushed  out 
of  the  picture,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  real  business  men  who  are  willing 
and  eager  to — 

Exchange  material  and  labor  for  kale 
or  its  equivalent. 

Therefore,  in  all  truth  and  sincerity, 
I  say  to  the  Men  of  the  Industry: — 
Either  represent  the  industry  or  get 
out  of  the  game — run  or  pull  out  of  the 
race. 


ations  and  to  give  a  slight  vertical 
spread  to  the  beam.  The  panel  is 
hinged  so  that  the  projectors  may  be 
cleaned.  A  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
window,  showing  one  of  the  frames 
dropped  for  cleaning,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Number  of  Number  of 
Lenirth  of  Window  Principal  600-Watt 

Alontr  Street  Objects  Likely  Projector 

to  be  Used  Units 

4  to  8  1  2 

9  to  16  2  4 

17  to  24  3  6 

25  to  32  4  8 

Table  II — Number  and  size  of  projectors  re¬ 
quired  for  typical  show  windows. 

The  installation  made  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  store  is  regarded  as  a  special  one 
as  in  most  cases  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  electrical  contractor  to  install  the 
projectors  between  the  upper  edge  of 
the  plate  glass  and  the  ceiling.  It  is 
more  desirable  to  have  the  projectors 
mounted  toward  the  front  of  the  window 
for  in  that  way  the  light  will  strike  the 
front  of  the  object  more  than  when  the 
i-eflectors  are  placed  nearly  above  the 
object.  A  suggested  installation  of  re¬ 
flectors  in  window's  which  have  the 
ceiling  above  the  top  of  the  glass,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  correct  number 
and  size  of  projectors  for  various  win¬ 
dows  is  given  in  Table  II. 

The  Pacific  Coast  electrical  contrac¬ 
tor-dealer  can  do  wrell  to  stimulate  the 
installation  of  proper  show  window 
lighting  equipment  for  he  will  find  that 
every  merchant  is  anxious  to  increase 
the  value  of  his  window  displays.  A 
moderately  large  store  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  recently  spent  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $40,000  in  changing  the  background 
of  its  display  windows  from  a  painted 


DO  YOU  REPRESENT  OR 
MISREPRESENT  THE 
INDUSTRY? 

By  JOE  OSIER 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  preach  to 
the  boys  in  the  electrical  business,  be¬ 
cause — 

Most  of  them,  I  am  sure,  know  their 
stuff  and  are  strutting  it — still — 

There  are  a  few  (and  at  them  I  aim 
my  slings  and  arrow's)  who  think  that 
“getting  by”  means  getting  ahead  and 
these  few  are  as  wrong  as  the  comer 
store  bandit  who — 

Sells  sand  for  sugar. 

The  comer  store  Jesse  James  soon 
finds  him.self  on  the  sidewalk  with  his 
goods  and  chattels  beside  him  and  his 
creditors  are  paging  The  Law’r  and — 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  same 
treatment  .should  be  accorded  men  of 
the  electrical  indu.stry  who — 

C4>nfuse  business  practices  with  mal¬ 
practices. 

If  every  man  engaged  in  the  game 
would  assume  that  he  is  the  only  one 
in  his  community; — 

If  he  would  figure  that  the  growth 
and  success  of  the  industry  depended 
upon  his  owrn  individual  efforts; — 

If  he  would  concede  that  the  people 
in  his  town  judged  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try  by  their  dealings  with  him — 

The  game,  today,  w’ould  be  on  a 
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I  Bijf  Creek  No.  3  to  Go  on  | 

I  Lines  Between  Sept.  20-25  | 

I  Big  Creek  No.  3,  the  7.5,000-  | 

I  kva.  hydroelectric  plant  which  the  | 

I  Southern  California  Edison  Com-  | 
i  pany  is  constructing  on  the  San  | 

I  Joaquin  River,  will  be  placed  in  g 
I  operation  some  time  between  Sept.  | 

I  20  and  25  according  to  present  | 

I  arrangements.  This  is  the  fourth  | 

I  of  the  generating  stations  to  be  | 

I  complete  of  the  chain  which  the  g 
I  Edison  Company  has  projected  on  | 

I  the  head  waters  of  this  stream,  1 
I  and  is  the  largest  hydro  plant  | 

1  west  of  Keokuk.  Power  from  the  | 

I  plant  will  be  transmitted  to  the  | 

I  southern  California  markets  over  | 
i  240  miles  of  double  circuit,  220-  | 

I  kv.  line.  j 

I  The  initial  installation  will  con-  j 
1  sist  of  three  Wellman-Seaver-Mor-  i 
I  gan  3.5,000-hp.  423  r.p.m.  vertical  | 

I  turbines  operating  under  a  head  | 
I  of  760  ft.  These  will  drive  three  g 
1  Westinghouse  2.5,000-kva.,  11,000-  | 
I  volt,  50-cycle  generators.  Future  | 
I  plans  call  for  the  installation  of  | 
j  three  additional  units,  giving  the  | 
1  plant  an  ultimate  capacity  of  g 
I  150,000  kva.  | 

Tentative  Washington  Water  and 
Power  Act  Is  Framed 

A  tentative  draft  of  an  initiative 
measure  which  provides  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  public  utility  districts  in  the 
state  of  Washington  giving  these  dis¬ 
tricts  sweeping  powers,  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  is  to  be  sent  to  interested 
bodies  in  the  state.  The  bill  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Public  Ownership 
League  of  Seattle  and  embraces  a  pub¬ 
lic  ownership  progi'am  of  far-reaching 
character.  The  movement  was  started 
by  Oliver  T.  Erickson,  Seattle  council¬ 
man  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  ownership  group  of  that  city. 

Through  the  creation  of  public  utility 
districts  machinery  is  provided  for  the 
public  ownership  and  operation  of  light, 
power,  irrigation,  water  supply  and 
drainage  projects,  and  in  addition,  tele¬ 
phone  systems.  The  bill  was  originally 
drafted  by  Thomas  J.  L.  Kennedy,  cor¬ 
poration  counsel,  and  was  revised  by  a 
group  of  Seattle  lawyers.  The  bill  fol¬ 
lows  the  plan  under  which  the  province 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  is  operating  its 
publicly  owned  systems,  but  in  the  place 
of  a  commission  with  supervisory 
powers  covering  the  entire  province, 
the  proposal  is  to  divide  the  authority 
among  local  improvement  district  com¬ 
missions. 


Under  the  propo.sed  bill,  broad  powers 
are  granted  to  the  utility  districts 
which  are  authorized  to  construct,  con¬ 
demn,  purchase,  operate,  develop  and 
regulate  water  projects  and  natural 
sites  pertaining  to  the  hydroelectric 
pow’er  industry,  and  also  provides  for 
the  municipal  operation  of  steam  or 
other  plants.  The  size  of  the  public 
utility  districts  is  not  limited  and  the 
governing  body  is  to  be  an  elected  com¬ 
mission  sitting  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
This  commission  is  to  be  headed  by  a 
pre.sident  who  is  to  be  assisted  by  four 
commissioners. 

The  formation  of  the  utility  districts 
is  provided  for  by  stating  that  these 
districts  can  be  formed  on  the  initiative 
of  ceiTain  numbers  of  voters,  varying 
from  500  to  100  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  county.  If  the  majority  of  the 
voters  approve  of  the  forming  of  the 
district  the  proposition  carries  and  the 
district  becomes  “a  municipal  corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Washington,  within 
the  powers  prescribed  in  this  act.” 

In  giving  the  authority  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  public  utility  districts  the 
tentativ'e  draft  of  the  bill  gives  these 
districts  the  authority  to  (1)  conduct 
a  survey  of  the  natural  re.sources  of 
the  district;  (2)  plan  a  development  of 
these  resources,  preparing  an  order  for 
the  development  of  various  projects; 
(3)  construct,  condemn  or  purchase  and 
operate  light,  power,  irrigation,  water 
supply,  drainage  and  telephone  pro¬ 
jects;  (4)  purchase  electric  power  from 
municipalities  and  to  sell  light,  water 
or  power  to  public  or  private  firms  or 
individuals;  (5)  i.ssue  bonds,  general  or 
utility,  or  borrow  money;  (6)  levy  an 
annual  tax  on  all  taxable  property  not 
exceeding  two  mills. 

The  Public  Ownership  League  has 
mapped  out  a  course  to  follow  in  the 
placing  of  the  bill  before  the  people  of 
Washington.  The  tentative  draft  will 
first  be  sent  to  labor  councils,  farmers’ 
leagues,  civic  and  commei’cial  bodies 
and  other  organizations  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  their  approval  if  possible.  Peti¬ 
tions  for  the  submission  of  the  bill  to 
popular  vote  will  be  circulated  early 
next  year.  As  only  40,000  signatures 
are  needed  to  get  the  bill  placed  on  the 
1924  ballot,  the  matter  will  probably 
come  before  the  voters  a  year  from  this 
Nov'ember.  A  majority  vote  in  favor 
of  the  initiativ'^e  measure  would  auto¬ 
matically  make  a  law  of  the  bill. 


Grant,  Smith  &  Company,  Seattle, 
Wa.sh.,  will  build  the  proposed  Hotel 
Olympic,  the  community  hotel  to  cost 
.$3,500,000,  under  an  arrangement  for  a 
fixed  contractor’s  fee  of  $125,000.  The 
company’s  bid  was  low  at  $3,254,000, 
but  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
plans  which  will  increase  the  cost  of 
the  building  to  about  $3,500,000. 


Work  on  Alouette-Stave  Project 
to  Be  Started  in  1924 

John  Davidson,  deputy  chairman  of 
the  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway 
Company,  London,  England,  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  British  Empire  Trust 
Company,  was  a  visitor  to  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  during  August,  making  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  company’s  property  in 
Vancouver  and  Victoria.  Optimistic  as 
to  the  future  of  the  company’s  op¬ 
erations,  he  announced  that  betw’een 
$5,000,000  and  $10,000,000  would  be 
expended  on  the  system  during  the  next 
few’  years. 

Mr.  Davidson  also  announced  that 
w’ork  would  be  begun  on  the  Alouette- 
. Stave  pow’er  development  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1924,  by  which  time  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  company’s  plans  by  the 
provincial  government  was  expected  to 
be  obtained.  The  initial  w’ork  will  con¬ 
sist  of  building  a  dam  at  the  mouth  of 
Alouette  Lake,  raising  the  level  of  the 
lake  45  ft.  and  driving  a  4,000-ft.  tunnel 
15  ft.  in  diameter  betw’een  Alouette  and 
Stave  Lakes.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
tunnel,  taking  advantage  of  the  140-ft. 
head  between  the  lakes,  a  9,000-kw'. 
power  hou.se  will  be  built.  This  plant 
will  operate  at  an  80  per  cent  load 
factor. 

Contemporaneously,  work  is  expected 
to  be  started  on  the  fifth  unit  adjacent 
to  the  present  Stave  Falls  plant.  This 
will  generate  24,000  hp.  at  a  lower  load 
factor.  Later  work  will  be  begun  on 
the  third  plant  three  and  a  half  miles 
below’,  which  will  generate  80,000  hp. 
These  plans  are  in  the  hands  of  E.  E. 
Carpenter,  the  company’s  consulting 
engineer. 

Owing  to  the  company’s  contract  to 
supply  the  Britannia  Mining  and  Smelt¬ 
ing  Company  with  6,000  hp.  which  will 
begin  on  completion  of  the  high  tension 
line  early  in  November,  and  other  big 
contracts  which  are  in  anticipation,  the 
load  of  the  company  is  increasing  rap¬ 
idly  and  the  new’  units  are  expected  to 
be  required  as  soon  as  they  can  be  in¬ 
stalled. 

On  Vancouver  Island,  propo.sals  are 
being  made  for  building  a  high  tension 
line  from  Victoria  to  Nanaimo,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  60  miles,  to  supply  several 
cities  and  the  adjacent  coal  mines  w’ith 
hydroelectric  power  from  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company’s 
Jordan  River  plant.  Several  cities  op¬ 
erate  their  own  steam  generating  sta¬ 
tions  and  if  the  scheme  goes  through, 
they  will  save  considerably  by  buying 
power  in  bulk  from  the  central  .station 
company. 


The  fall  meeting  of  the  Electric 
Power  Club  will  be  held  at  the  French 
Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Ind., 
Nov.  19-22,  1923. 
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San  Francisco  Adopts  Municipal  Ownership  Plan 

Supervisors  Vote  City  Distribution  of  Power  from  70,000-kw. 
Moccasin  Creek  Plant  on  Hetch  Hetchy  Project 

I'neciuivocal  recoffnition  of  municipal  which  might  be  developed  in  conjunc- 


ownership  and  distribution  of  the  power 
to  be  developed  at  the  70,000-kw.  Moc¬ 
casin  Creek  plant  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
project  w’as  contained  in  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
San  Francisco  at  a  meeting  Sept.  11, 
1923.  The  complete  resolution  follows: 

“Whereas,  The  City  and  County  of 
.San  Francisco  faces  a  crisis  in  relation 
to  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water  and  power 
project,  in  which  $40,000,000  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  has  already  been  in¬ 
vested;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  this  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  is  unalterably  and  unequivocally 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  entering  into 
any  contract,  lease  or  agreement  of  any 
kind  or  character  for  the  distribution  of 
Hetch  Hetchy  power  to  or  through  any 
private  corporation;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  this  Board  of  Super- 
cisors  hereby  declares  absolute  munici¬ 
pal  ownership  and  direct  distribution  to 
consumers  of  Hetch  Hetchy  electrical 
power  by  the  municipality  to  be  the 
basic  policy  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Franci.sco,  and  that  it  is  the  decis¬ 
ion  of  this  board  that  every  needed  step 
be  taken  to  put  such  policy  into  effect 
without  delay;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  the  negotiations  for 
purchase  by  the  city,  and  within  the 
city  limits,  of  a  distribution  system  from 
an  existing  private  corporation,  and 
preferably  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  an 
advisory  committee  of  five  citizens  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and  that 
said  advisory  committee  be  instructed 
to  proceed  at  once  and  to  report  within 
thirty  days  its  progress  and  recommen¬ 
dations  to  this  board;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  the  city  engineer  is 
hereby  directed  to  accomplish  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Moccasin  Creek  powder 
house  and  of  a  transmission  system  to 
a  point  within  the  city  limits  of  San 
Francisco,  without  delay;  and  be  it 
further 

“Resolved,  That  the  city  engineer  is 
hereby  directed  to  proceed  forthwith 
with  the  preparation  of  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  a  complete  municipal  dis¬ 
tribution  .sy.stem  capable  of  supplying 
the  city,  the  householders  and  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  San  Francisco  with  electric 
light  and  energy.” 

An  intere.sting  feature  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  presentation  of  a  report  by 
City  Engineer  M.  M.  O’Shaughnessy  in 
W’hich  he  recommends  that  the  city 
eventually  go  into  the  power  business, 
either  by  the  condemnation  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  distribution  systems  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  and  the 
Great  Western  Power  Company  or  by 
the  construction  of  an  independent 
system. 

City  Engineer  O’Shaughnessy  in  his 
report  stated  that  proposals  had  been 
received  from  both  of  the  utilities  op¬ 
erating  in  San  Francisco  to  act  as  the 
city’s  agents  in  distributing  the  power 
at  a  figure  which  will  return  the  city 
from  $2,000,000  to  $2,150,000  annually. 
This  is  a  5  per  cent  retum  on  a  capital 
investment  of  $40,000,000,  or  slightly 
less  than  the  city  has  spent  on  the 
project  to  date. 

The  city  engineer  also  pointed  out 
the  inadequacy  of  the  power  supply 


tion  with  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project, 
■stating  that  the  Moccasin  Creek  plant 
can  supply  but  45  per  cent  of  the  city’s 
needs  at  the  present  time.  He  gave 
the  capacity  of  the  Moccasin  Creek 
plant  as  70,000  kw.  which  might  be 
increased  to  105,000  kwr.  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  additional  unit.  With 
the  development  of  the  North  Mountain 
and  Early  Intake  projects  at  a  later 
date,  the  total  in.stalled  capacity  can 
be  brought  up  to  173,000  kw. 

The  city  to  date  has  spent  $45,000,000 
on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  development  and 
is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  voting 
additional  millions  to  complete  the  pro¬ 
ject.  City  Engineer  O’Shaughnessy  es¬ 
timates  the  additional  funds  needed  as 
follows: 

To  complete  Hetch  Hetchy  project.. 32,000.000 

To  buy  SprinK  Valley  system .  38,000,000 

To  build  Early  Intake  and  North 

Mountain  power  units  .  18,000,000 

Probable  cost  of  di.stribution  system  45,000,000 
Annual  extensions  and  additions  at 

cost  of  $2,000,000  a  year  for  20 

years  . - .  40,000,000 

Total . . . $173,000,000 

With  the  total  power  possibilities  of 
the  project  only  45  per  cent  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  consumption,  more  millions  must  be 
spent  to  purchase  additional  power,  and 
still  more  money  to  take  care  of  in¬ 
creased  population  and  power  consump¬ 
tion. 

The  decision  of  the  supervisors  to  em¬ 
bark  upon  a  program  of  municipal  own¬ 
ership  comes  as  the  culmination  of  sev¬ 
eral  months  of  agitation  by  the  two 
Hearst  newspapers  in  San  Francisco. 

The  editorial  on  page  198  of  this 
issue  was  written  and  had  gone  to  press 
previous  to  the  time  that  action  was 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Dr.  St€inmetz  Addresses  Three 
Thousand  Denver  People 

Over  3,000  people  listened  to  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  chief  consulting 
engineer  of  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  and  internationally  famed  elec¬ 
trical  and  mathematical  genius,  at  the 
Denver,  Colo,,  municipal  auditorium, 
Sept.  4,  at  a  meeting  held  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
division  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association  and  the  Colorado  chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En¬ 
gineers. 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Steinmetz’  lecture 
was  “The  Electric  Power  Industry”  and 
a  special  amplification  system  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  auditorium  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  In  the  absence  of  H.  D,  Ran¬ 
dall,  Denver  manager  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Clare  N.  Stannard, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Public  Service  Company  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  served  as  chairman. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  editors  were  the 
guests  of  the  Southern  California  Edi- 
.son  Company  on  a  three-day  tour  of 
the  Big  Creek  San  Joaquin  develop¬ 
ments  of  that  utility  recently.  The  in¬ 
spection  trip  was  organized  on  the  eve 
of  the  bringing-in  of  No.  3  Power 
House.  ITie  party  i-eturned  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  Sept.  11. 


Construction  Work  on  Idaho  Tie 
Line  Started  on  Sept.  9 

Surveys  have  been  completed  and 
construction  crews  began  work  Sept.  9, 
on  the  proposed  connection  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Wallace,  Idaho,  between  the 
pow’er  systems  of  the  Washington 
Water  Company  and  the  Montana 
Power  Company.  This  connection  will 
permit  the  sale  of  as  high  as  20,000  hp. 
of  current  by  one  company  to  the  other 
and  establish  a  through  power  connec¬ 
tion  from  eastern  Montana  to  Puget 
Sound  over  the  lines  of  the  Montana 
Power  Company,  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Company  and  the  Puget  Sound 
Power  &  Light  Company. 

Work  on  the  connection  is  expected 
to  be  pu.shed  rapidly  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Washington  Water  Power  Company 
in  order  to  have  the  tie-up  completed 
during  the  fall.  The  new  connecting 
link  will  extend  from  the  Montana 
Power  Company’s  station  east  of  Burke 
for  a  distance  of  seven  miles  to  the 
Mullan  Junction  substation  of  the 
Wa.shington  Water  Power  Company,  a 
few  miles  east  of  Wallace.  Switches 
and  a  bank  of  transformers  capable  of 
handling  20,000  hp.  will  be  installed  at 
Mullan  Junction. 

Street  Railway  Employees  Wages 
Subject  of  Conference 

A  conciliation  board,  granted  by  the 
Dominion  Government  at  the  request  of 
the  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway 
Company  and  its  employees,  who  are 
demanding  an  increase  of  10  per  cent 
in  their  wages,  is  sitting  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  W.  G.  Murrin,  president  of  the 
company,  appeared  before  the  board  on 
Aug.  30,  and  stated  that  a  decrease  in 
the  wages  would  be  more  equitable  than 
an  increase  at  the  present  time.  The 
existing  w’orking  conditions,  he  averred, 
were  exceedingly  onerous,  and  should 
be  modified  in  favor  of  the  company. 

The  present  w’ages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  were  adjusted  by  a  conciliation 
board  in  November,  1922,  which  found 
that  the  company  was  entitled  to  a  re¬ 
duction  of  15  per  cent  in  the  wages  then 
in  force,  but  recommended  that  a  re¬ 
duction  of  only  10  per  cent  be  made  at 
that  time  and  a  further  reduction  of 
5  per  cent  at  a  later  period.  The  cost 
of  living  in  Vancouver,  Mr.  Murrin 
stated,  is  lower  now  than  at  that  time. 
Furthermore,  his  company,  he  stated, 
is  paying  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than 
any  other  Canadian  company  operating 
a  .street  railway  in  Canada. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
has  applied  to  the  California  Railroad 
Commission  for  approval  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Columbia  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  an  agreement  with  the  Cala¬ 
veras  Copper  Company,  under  which 
the  central  station  company  will  funii.sh 
power  for  industrial  purpo.ses  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  contract  with 
the  steel  company  calls  for  supplying 
electric  energy  at  its  plant  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Calif.,  with  an  initial  installation 
of  5,400  hp.  which  is  to  be  increased 
later  to  12,000  hp.  The  other  contract 
is  for  supplying  electricity  at  the  Cala¬ 
veras  Copper  Company’s  plant  at  Cop- 
peropolis,  under  a  guaranteed  i*evenue 
of  $31,320  per  year  during  the  life  of 
the  contract. 
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Members  of  the  Electric  Club  of  Los  Angeles 
boarding  the  Ruth  Alexander  preparatory  to 
making  the  trip  to  San  Diego.  Reading  from 
left  to  right  the  men  are :  J.  E.  McDonald, 
secretary  Joint  Pole  Committee  and  chairman 
of  the  entertainment  committee  of  the  trip : 
R.  B.  Schutten,  district  passenger  agent.  Pacific 
Steamship  Company ;  J.  G.  Loomer,  Western 
Electric  Company  and  captain  and  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  trip:  William  A.  Knost,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Electric  Club  of  Los  Angeles 
and  purser  of  the  trip ;  Percy  Booth,  Pacific 
Coast  manager,  Edison  Electric  Appliance 
Company :  Geo.  B.  Anderson,  manager  of 
transportation,  Los  Angeles  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  :  Russell  H.  Ballard,  vice-president  and 


Over  two  hundred  members  of  the 
Electric  Club  of  Los  Angeles  and  their 
wives  and  families  embarked  on  the 
steam.'jhip  Ruth  Alexander  of  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  on  Aug.  24  to 
make  the  trip  to  San  Diego,  Calif.  The 
trip  constituted  the  first  annual  outing 
of  that  organization  and  lasted  three 
days,  the  return  to  Los  Angeles  being 
made  on  Aug.  26. 

The  trip  started  from  the  Pacific 
Electric  Railway  station  where  special 
trains  were  prorided  to  take  the  party 
to  the  ves.sel  which  lay  at  San  Pedro. 
The  ship  was  boarded  about  9  o’clock  on 
Friday  night  and  the  journey  .started 
immediately.  Going  down  a  dance  was 
held  aboard  ship  and  a  midnight  supper 
was  served.  Entertainment  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Southland  Trio,  who  w'ere 
guests  of  the  Electric  Club.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  trip  down  w’as  the 
forming  of  the  Calcutta  pool  for  the 
golf  tournament  which  was  held  in  San 
Diego  on  Saturday  morning.  This 
aroused  quite  a  bit  of  intere.st  among 
the  contestants  and  among  those  who 
bid  for  the  various  players. 

The  golf  tournament  was  held  on  the 
Countrj’  Club  links  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Diego 
Electric  Club.  The  tournament  was 
w’on  by  K.  E.  Van  Kuran  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Los  Angeles,  while  John 
M.  IVIorris  of  the  .same  company  finished 
second.  E.  L.  Bowler  and  W.  L.  Frost, 
both  of  the  Southern  California  Edison 
Company,  tied  for  third  place. 


general  manager.  Southern  California  Edison 
Company ;  A.  B.  Cass,  president.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Telephone  Comiiany ;  Ben  G.  W right, 
manager.  Southern  California  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  ;  D.  C.  Casselman,  secretary-manager. 
Builder’s  Exchange  of  Los  Angeles  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  dance  committee ;  Richard  E.  Smith, 
advertising  agent.  Southern  California  Eklison 
Company  and  president  of  the  Electric  Club ; 
David  T.  Prenter,  formerly  of  the  Southern 
California  Telephone  Company  and  chairman  of 
the  publicity  committee :  J,  H.  Jamison,  man¬ 
ager  merchandising  division,  Westinghouse  Ele<-- 
tric  &  Manufacturing  Company  and  chairman 
of  ticket  sales. 


On  arrival  in  San  Diego  on  Saturday 
morning,  a  committee  of  the  San  Diego 
Electric  Club,  under  the  direction  of 
F.  R.  Smalley  and  P.  P.  Pine,  boarded 
the  .ship  and  greeted  the  members  of 
the  visiting  club  and  presented  each  of 
the  visiting  ladies  w’ith  a  bouquet  of 
flowers.  At  9:30  a.m.  the  party  dis¬ 
embarked  and  were  treated  to  an  auto¬ 
mobile  trip  as  guests  of  the  San  Diego 
Electric  Club  to  Point  Loma,  Marine 
Barracks,  Naval  Base  and  Fort  Rosen- 
crans.  A  picnic  luncheon  was  served  at 
noon  on  Point  Loma  by  the  San  Diego 
Electric  Club,  after  which  the  motor 
trip  was  resumed,  and  ended  in  Balboa 
Park. 

After  a  brief  rest,  a  baseball  game 
betw’een  two  teams  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego 
electric  clubs,  captained  by  K.  E.  Van 
Kuran  and  J,  O.  Case  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Electric  Club,  W’as  held.  The 
game  ended  with  the  victory  going  to 
Mr.  Van  Kuran’s  team  with  a  score  of 
99  to  98. 

After  the  baseball  game,  field  sports 
were  held  for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
present,  the  results  being  as  follows: 
Needle  and  thread  race:  won  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Smalley  of  the  San  Diego 
Electric  Club.  Ladies’  40-yard  dash: 
won  by  Mrs.  F.  R.  Smalley  of  the  San 
Diego  Electric  Club.  Fat  Men’s  race: 
tie  for  first  place  by  Arthur  L.  Spring 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Electric  Club  and 
“Doc”  A.  E.  Holloway  of  the  San  Diego 
Electric  Club.  Old  Men’s  race  (con¬ 
testants  over  sixty  years  of  age):  won 


by  J.  A.  McDonald  of  the  Joint  Pole 
Committee,  while  second  place  w’ent  to 
E.  R.  Northmore  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Gas  &  Electric  Corporation.  As  con¬ 
testants  were  limited  to  men  over  sixty 
years  and  as  both  McDonald  and  North- 
more  are  well  under  that  age  and  had 
to  be  assi.sted  over  the  finishing  line  so 
as  to  assure  their  victorj%  they  w’ere 
both  fined  a  considerable  amount.  Gen¬ 
tlemen’s  40-yard  da.sh  (contestants  over 
35  years  of  age) :  w’on  by  Glen  E.  Arbo- 
gast  of  the  Newbery  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Los  Angeles.  Gentlemen’s  50-yard 
dash  for  men  under  35:  won  by  William 
A.  Knost  of  the  Los  Angeles  Electric 
Club.  Boys’  shoe  race:  won  by  George 
Walker.  Girls’  25-yard  dash:  tie  for 
first  place  among  the  four  contestants. 
Miss  Wanda  Arbogast,  Miss  Juanita 
Arbogast,  Miss  Phyllis  Smith  and  Miss 
Catherine  Pine.  Suitable  prizes  were 
aw’arded  for  all  events  and  contestants 
were  limited  to  members  of  the  San 
Diego  and  Los  Angeles  electric  clubs 
and  their  families. 

After  the  field  sports,  dinner  was 
served  at  the  Balboa  Park  club  house, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Diego 
Electric  Club.  Then  short  talks  were 
made  by  J.  F.  Zweiner,  president  of  the 
San  Diego  Electric  Club,  Richard  E. 
Smith,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Electric  Club,  and  Russell  H.  Ballard, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 


J.  K.  (JesR>  Zweiner.  president  of  the  San  Diego 
Electric  Club,  was  the  leader  of  the  club  that 
entertained  the  Electric  Club  of  Los  Angeles 
that  was  headed  by  Richard  E.  (Dick)  Smith, 
the  president  of  that  organization. 

the  Southern  California  Edison  Com¬ 
pany,  who,  in  a  few  brief  remarks  ex¬ 
pressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Electric 
Club  of  Los  Angeles.  The  speakers  also 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  San  Diego 
Electric  Club  to  make  a  similar  vi.sit 
to  Los  Angeles. 

After  dinner  special  trains  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  took  the  party  back  to  the  ship 
where  departure  was  taken  amidst 
the  noise  made  by  K.  E.  Van  Kuran, 
Percy  Booth,  Dick  Northmore,  Glen 
Arbogast,  Harry  Walker,  Joe  Ca.se  and 
other  prominent  members  of  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  who  tried  to 
outdo  the  noisy  singing  of  the  promi- 


Electric  Club  of  Los  Angeles  Takes  First  Outing 

Two  Hundred  Members  and  Their  Families  Travel  to  San  Diego 
by  Boat  and  Are  Entertained  by  Local  Club 
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nent  members  of  the  Electric  Club  of 
San  Diego,  among  them  being  “Jess” 
Zweiner,  Walt  Wurfel,  B.  Biewiner, 
“Doc”  Holloway,  Frank  Smalley,  Char¬ 
lie  W'eiss  and  others  of  that  group. 

The  grand  prize  drawings  were  held 
aboard  the  ship,  the  first  prize  being 
won  by  Miss  Cass,  daughter  of  A.  B, 
Ca.ss,  president  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Telephone  Company;  the  second 
prize  by  Louis  Grime  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company;  and  third  prize  by 
Mrs.  Elda  B.  Davis,  wife  of  the  Los 
Angeles  manager  of  the  Westinghouse 
Lamp  Company. 

The  party  disembarked  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  Harbor  on  Sunday  morning  and 
were  taken  to  Los  Angeles  by  special 
electric  trains.  Reports  indicate  that 
everyone  i-egretted  to  leave,  as  the  party 
was  one  of  the  best  ever  given  by  the 
electrical  industry  and  was  w’ell  at¬ 
tended  by  all  branches  of  the  industry. 


Yosemite  Power  Company  Secures 
Tuolumne  River  Permit 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
recently  given  a  permit  to  the  Yosemite 
Power  Company,  of  San  Francisco, 
granting  rights  for  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  power  on  the  South  and 
Middle  Forks  of  the  Tuolumne  River, 
near  Groveland,  Calif.  The  notification 
of  the  granting  of  the  permit  was  sent 
to  Sanderson  &  Porter,  San  Francisco 
engineers  for  the  power  company. 

ITie  Yosemite  Pow’er  Company  has 
long  been  the  owner  of  the  water  rights 
of  the  Golden  Rock  Ditch,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  California,  built  originally  for 
mining  purposes,  and  also  most  of  the 
lands  within  its  two  reservoir  locations. 
The  Federal  permit  and  license  grant¬ 
ing  the  pow'er  company  the  use  of  gov¬ 
ernment  lands  for  reservoirs  and  con¬ 
duits  removes  the  last  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  construction. 

The  company’s  project  includes  the 
construction  of  two  large  reservoirs  for 
equalizing  the  flow  of  these  streams  in 
order  to  deliver  the  maximum  continu¬ 
ous  flow  of  water  for  power  generation, 
and  two  large  power  plants,  one  using 
the  water  under  a  head  of  630  ft.,  and 
the  second  using  the  same  water  under 
a  head  of  over  1,900  ft.  These  plants 
are  particularly  noteworthy  because  of 
the  extremely  advantageous  natural 
conditions,  both  for  the  construction  of 
reservoirs  and  the  high  head  under 
which  the  stored  water  may  be  utilized. 
The  total  installed  capacity  of  these 
plants  will  be  more  than  30,000  kw. 


Port  of  Portland  May  Fabricate 
Diesel-Electric  Dredge 

Plans  are  now  being  considered  by 
the  Port  of  Portland  Commission  for 
the  construction  of  the  most  powerful 
dredge  in  the  world.  According  to  J.  H. 
Polhemus,  the  general  manager,  the 
dredge  will  be  of  the  Diesel-electric 
type,  the  power  to  be  fumished  by  four 
750-hp.  Diesel  engines.  Two  of  these 
engines  are  already  owned  by  the  Port 
of  Portland,  having  been  purchased  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  from  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board. 

TTie  dredge  will  have  a  pipe  line  of 
30  in.,  the  same  .size  as  the  three 
dredges  now  in  operation,  but  in  power 
and  efficiency  it  will  far  surpass  the 
old  type.  This  dredge  is  needed  as  the 
Port  of  Portland  has  several  years  of 
work  in  sight  for  the  three  old  dredges 
if  they  are  constantly  operated. 


Correct  Illumination  Subject  of 
Rotary  Club  Address 
H.  T.  Plumb,  engineer  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the 
Logan  Rotary  Club  on  Aug.  23. 

Mr.  Plumb  gave  an  address  on  the 
value  of  proper  illumination  in  prevent¬ 
ing  eye  strain,  and  emphasized  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  suffering  en¬ 
dured  by  people  today  can  be  attributed 
to  improper  care  of  the  eyes.  He  ex¬ 
plained,  in  an  interesting  manner,  some 
of  the  proper  methods  of  correct  illumi¬ 
nation. 


Airplane  Delivers  Mail  to  Men 
at  Sales  Conference 

Morning  papers  and  important  mail 
were  delivered  by  airplane  to  the  200 
members  of  the  General  Electric  sales 
conference  which  gathered  at  Camp 
Lovejoy,  Association  Island,  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  Sept.  4-8.  The  flight  was  made 
from  Schenectady  on  Sept.  5. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  General 
Electric  Company  has  used  an  airplane 
as  a  special  dispatch  carrier,  or  for 
transportation  of  any  nature,  and  it  is 
the  fir.st  time  a  landing  of  this  kind  has 
been  made  on  Association  Island.  Pa¬ 
rade  grounds  there  form  an  ideal  land¬ 
ing  place  for  the  machine.  The  air¬ 
line  distance  from  Schenecta<ly  is  132 
miles,  which  was  covered  in  about  two 
hours,  a  saving  of  five  hours  over  the 
time  required  for  railroad  transpor¬ 
tation. 

First  to  greet  the  pilot  was  Frank 
H.  Gale,  advertising  manager  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  who  acted 
as  camp  manager.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
pouch  he  made  immediate  delivery  of 
the  letters  and  papers,  the  first  recip¬ 
ient  being  President  Gerard  Swope,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  vice-presidents  and  others. 
Everj’one  received  mail  and  there  were 
newspapers  for  all  who  wanted  them. 

Preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
flight  were  not  divulged  and  first  news 
of  the  trip  reached  the  conference  when 
one  of  the  campers  noticed  the  airplane 
circling  at  a  height  of  about  1,000  ft. 
above  the  island. 


Budgets  Approved  by  N.E.L.A. 
Executive  Committee 

Budgets  for  geographic  divisions  and 
national  activities  were  discussed  and 
approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  at  the  organ¬ 
ization  headquarters,  Aug.  31.  Details 
of  the  program  for  the  present  admin¬ 
istrative  year  were  outlined  and  the 
program  unanimously  adopted  at  this 
meeting  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Public 
Relations  National  Section  Executive 
Committee,  held  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  organization,  Aug.  30. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  program  will  be  a  national  serv¬ 
ice  survey  such  as  was  proposed  at  the 
June  convention  in  New  York  City, 
'^is  survey  will  be  conducted  along 
lines  to  be  determined  by  a  committee 
which  will  work  out  several  optional 
plans. 

Walter  H.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Association,  announced  that  he  had  ap¬ 
pointed  all  committee  chairmen  and  that 
all  committees  were  actively  at  work. 
He  requested  and  received  approval  of 
his  appointments  of  committee  chair¬ 
men  for  the  association  year. 


Appliance  Demonstration  Held 
by  Department  Store 

The  Emporium,  one  of  San  Francis¬ 
co’s  leading  department  stores,  insti¬ 
tuted  a  new  merchandising  effort  start¬ 
ing  Sept.  11.  It  was  planned  to  have 
a  demonstration  in  its  auditorium  of 
electrical  devices  for  home  use,  this  dis¬ 
play  to  include  lamp  socket  appliances, 
washers,  dish  washers,  ranges,  etc.  The 
appliances  were  in  actual  operation  and 
the  practical  application  of  electricity 
to  domestic  use  was  well  exhibited. 

Motion  pictures  were  provided  show¬ 
ing  the  generation  and  distribution  of 
energy  and  a  course  of  lectures  was 
presented  by  the  home  service  repre¬ 
sentative  of  one  of  the  local  power  com¬ 
panies.  The  entire  plan  was  construc¬ 
tive  in  design  as  it  was  intended  to 
demonstrate  practically  the  advantages 
of  electrical  appliances  in  actual  house¬ 
keeping. 


M.  C.  Fltzgrerald,  traffic  manairer  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  handintr  the  mail  pouch  to 
the  pilot  of  the  airi>lane  courier  which  flew  from  Schenectady  to  Association  Island. 
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Editors'  banquet  in  front  of  club  house  at  Drum  Power  House. 

Editors  Visit  Spaulding-Drum  Power  Development 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  Conducts  Inspection  Tour  for 
150  Editors  from  Territoiy  which  It  Serves 


Continuing  the  policy  inaugurated  by 
its  public  relations  department  last 
year,  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  conducted  a  party  of  more  than 
150  editors  and  special  writers  of  cen¬ 
tral  and  northern  California  newspapers 
on  a  two-day  inspection  trip  over  its 
Spaulding-Drum  hydroelectric  develop- 


O.  W.  Peterson,  engineer  of  general  construc¬ 
tion.  and  Frank  A.  I.ieach,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  on  editors'  trip. 


ment  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains, 
Aug.  24-26. 

The  party  left  San  Francisco  Friday, 
Aug.  24,  on  a  twelve-car  special  train 
arriving  at  Summit,  Cal.,  the  following 
morning.  Following  breakfast  on  the 


diners,  the  entire  party  was  placed  in 
automobiles  for  a  trip  to  Lake  Van  Nor- 
den  and  Lake  Spaulding.  Forty-five 
machines  made  up  the  caravan.  In 
each,  in  addition  to  the  driver,  was  an 
official  of  the  company  who  explained 
the  various  points  of  interest  to  the 
passengers  as  the  caravan  proceeded 
through  the  mountains. 

Lake  Spaulding  was  reached  shortly 
before  noon.  Here  the  party  was 
ser\'ed  with  an  elaborate  lunch  under  an 
arbor  which  had  been  constructed  along 
the  cre.st  of  the  dam.  Following  the 
luncheon,  Frank  A.  Leach,  vice-pre.si- 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  R.  E.  Fisher,  vice-pre.sident  in 
charge  of  public  relations  and  sales, 
and  P.  M.  Do%\Tiing,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  electrical  construction  and  op¬ 
eration,  addressed  the  gathering  from 
a  boat  anchored  in  the  lake.  Members 
of  the  party  inspected  the  points  of  in¬ 
terest  about  the  dam  including  the  two 
small  hydroelectric  plants  located  there 
and  were  then  taken  by  machine  to 
T^ookout  Point  where  an  excellent  view 
of  Lake  Spaulding,  the  dam  and  the 
Bear  River  Valley  was  obtained. 

The  next  stop  en  route  was  at  Drum 
Power  House,  where  a  program  of 
entertainment  had  been  arranged  Here 
the  party  enjoyed  a  banouet  which  was 
ser\'ed  on  an  outdoor  platform  in  front 
of  the  club  house.  P.  M.  Downing  de¬ 
scribed  the  Snaulding-Dmm  develop¬ 
ment  in  detail  for  the  benefit  of  the  vis¬ 
itors  and  explained  the  operations  of 
his  company  in  all  of  its  various  phases. 

After  a  ride  un  the  incline  the  party 
was  taken  to  Colfax  where  it  was  again 
met  by  the  special  train.  Saturday 
night  was  spent  on  the  train.  Follow¬ 
ing  breakfast  on  Sunday,  the  guests  of 
the  company  were  taken  by  automobile 
through  the  Sutter  County  fruit  belt, 
water  for  the  irrigation  of  which  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 


H.  B.  Cooi>er.  manaKer  of  Drum  diviaion.  and 
P.  M.  DowninK.  vice-president  in  chartre  of  elec¬ 
trical  construction  and  oi)eration.  watchintr  edi¬ 
tors  go  down  tramway  at  Drum  Power  House. 


Company.  Wise  and  Hal.sey  power 
houses  were  also  visited. 

Luncheon  Sunday  was  enjoyed  at 
Crystal  Springs  Park,  near  Auburn. 
Following  the  meal,  the  party  returned 
by  automobile  to  San  Francisco  and 
the  various  other  cities  which  the  edi¬ 
tors  represented. 

The  trip  was  highly  successful,  no 
detail  having  been  left  undone  for  the 
convenience,  comfort  and  entertainment 
of  the  company’s  guests.  The  entire 
party,  including  officials  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  consisted  of  approximately  220. 
’fhe  trip  was  under  the  direct  supeiwis- 
ion  of  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Downing, 
while  the  arrangements  were  under  the 
direction  of  H.  M.  Cooper,  manager  of 
the  Drum  division. 


Colorado  Survey  Party  Reaches 
Brij^ht  Anpel  Trail 

The  party  of  government  surveyors 
and  explorers,  which  left  Lee’s  Ferry, 
near  the  Utah-Colorado  line,  in  specially 
constructed  boats  Aug.  1,  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  Bright  Angel  trail  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River 
Sept.  1  after  a  thrilling  journey.  The 
party  is  charting  a  .section  of  the  river 
never  before  accurately  surveyed. 

Colonel  C.  H.  Bird.seye,  commanding 
the  expedition,  stated  that  the  dangers 
encountered  have  been  less  formidable 
than  the  party  had  been  led  to  expect 
from  the  reports  of  earlier  explorers. 
The  most  important  result  of  the  survey 
so  far.  Colonel  Bird.seye  said,  is  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  length  of  Marble 
Canyon.  The  party  places  the  length 
as  5  miles  le.ss  than  that  fixed  by  the 
Powell  survey. 

The  party  has  again  resumed  its 
journey  through  a  dangerous  section  of 
the  canyon,  the  surveys  of  which  will 
have  an  important  bearing  on  flood  con¬ 
trol  and  power  development  on  the 
river.  The  suiveyors  are  traveling  nine 
days  ahead  of  schedule,  and  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  into  communication  with  the 
out.side  world  again  for  .six  week.s. 
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Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
Active  on  South  Yuba 

Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company’s  ex¬ 
tensive  development  of  the  South  Yuba 
water  system.  The  road  from  Cisco, 
Calif.,  into  Lake  Fordyce  is  about  com¬ 
pleted.  Lumber  for  the  construction  of 
forms  for  the  pouring  of  concrete  is 
being  cut  locally  and  towed  across  the 
lake  on  barges.  The  Fordyce  dam  is 
the  parent  reservoir  of  the  old  Yuba 
Water  Company’s  system  which  was 
built  in  1873  and  rebuilt  in  1881.  It  is 
at  the  head  of  a  cluster  of  lakes  that 
feed  the  Bear  Valley  watershed  and  is 
a  landmark  of  power  development  in 
California. 

The  new  construction  will  raise  the 
dam  47  ft.  and  will  more  than  double 
the  storage  capacity.  This  reservoir 
supplies  water  to  the  tw’o  Drum  power 
houses,  the  Halsey  and  Wise  pow’er 
houses,  and  after  this  it  is  used  for 
irrigating  Placer  County  orchard.s.  This 
development  program  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  million  five  hundred 
thou.sand  dollars. 

In  order  to  use  the  additional  water 
made  available  by  the  enlargement  of 
Lake  Fordyce,  a  second  penstock  or 
pipe  line  will  be  installed  in  the  Dinim 
pow'er  house,  involving  an  expenditure 
of  $298,400.  An  afterbay  or  settling 
basin  will  be  constructed  below  the 
Drum  power  house  to  regulate  the  flow 
and  in  order  to  carry  on  this  w’ork  a 
road  will  be  built  from  Dutch  Flat  to 
the  Drum  power  house,  utilizing  the  old 
miners’  ditch  grade  for  the  purpose.  A 
forebay  at  the  Halsey  power  house,  in¬ 
creasing  the  capacity  there  from  95 
acre-feet  to  310  acre-feet,  will  be  con¬ 
structed  by  raising  the  earth  dam. 

In  order  to  handle  the  additional 
water  made  available  by  the  develop¬ 
ment,  the  Drum  Canal  will  be  enlarged 
at  a  cost  of  $113,000.  The  work  is 
being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Jim  Martin,  who  has  long  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  South  Yuba  power  devel¬ 
opment.  As  the  lake  is  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  of  access  and  the  outdoor  season  in 
the  SieiTa  region  is  .short,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  will  take  at  least  two 
years  to  complete  the  work. 

Bureau  of  Utility  Information 
Is  Formed  in  Oregon 

To  give  the  people  of  Oregon  accu¬ 
rate  information  concerning  the  public 
utilities  operating  in  that  state,  the 
leading  public  utilities  have  formed  a 
committee  which  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Oregon  Public  Utility  Information  Bu¬ 
reau.  Seven  of  the  largest  operating 
companies  in  the  state  will  be  identified 
with  the  bui*eau  from  the  start.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  inform  the  people 
of  Oregon  of  the  services  given  them 
by  the  companies  and  also  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  companies  have  to  meet. 

Negotiations  prior  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  bureau  have  been  going  on 
for  several  months  and  it  was  only  re¬ 
cently  that  the  personnel  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  head  the  bureau  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Franklin  T.  Griffith,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Portland  Railway,  IJght  & 
Power  Company,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  other  members  being: 
John  A.  Lang,  vice-president.  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Company,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  committee;  C.  M. 
Brewer,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Mountain  States  Pow’er 


Company,  Albany;  J.  P.  Lottridge,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  Ea.stem 
Oregon  Light  &  Power  Company, 
Baker;  Paul  B.  McKee,  vice-president 
and  general  manager.  The  California 
Oregon  Power  Company,  Medford;  Guy 
W.  Talbot,  president,  Portland  Gas  & 
Coke  Company;  and  L.  T.  Merwin,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  North¬ 
western  Electric  Company.  W.  P. 
Strandborg,  for  the  last  eight  years  in 
charge  of  the  publicity  and  advertising 
departments  of  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  &  Pow’er  Company,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  to  be  director  of  the  newly 
formed  bureau. 

The  companies  represented  in  the 
bureau  are:  Portland  Railway,  Light  & 
Pow’er  Company,  Portland  Gas  &  Coke 
Company,  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  Northwestern  Electric  Company, 
Mountain  States  Pow’er  Company,  East¬ 
ern  Oregon  Light  &  Power  Company 
and  The  California  Oregon  Pow’er  Com¬ 
pany. 

Progress  Being  Made  on  Mystic 
Lake  Power  Development 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  Mystic 
Lake  hydroelectric  development  of  the 
Montana  Power  Company  in  southeast- 
em  Montana.  A  20-ft.  dam  w’ill  be 
built  and  the  lake  tapped  40  ft.  below’ 
the  surface.  A  combination  tunnel  and 
pipe  line  w’ill  convey  the  w’ater  to  tw’o 
6,250-kva.  units  under  a  head  of  1,150 
ft.  A  w’ood  stave  pipe  line  54  in.  in 
diameter  and  9,000  ft.  long  w’ill  connect 
with  a  steel  penstock  3,000  ft.  in  length. 
The  penstock  and  pipe  line  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  a  Johnson  surge  chamber. 

Twenty  miles  of  road  have  been  fin¬ 
ished  and  contracts  have  been  let  to 
finish  the  wood  stave  pipe  line  and  pen¬ 
stock  this  fall.  Most  of  the  pow’er 
house,  generator  and  w’ater  w’heel 
equipment  has  been  contracted  for  and 
it  is  expected  to  have  the  plant  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  middle  of  1924.  All  ma¬ 
terial  and  equipment  is  hauled  by  auto 
truck  from  the  nearest  railroad,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  45  miles.  A  55,000-volt  trans¬ 
mission  line  27  miles  in  length  will  tie 
the  plant  in  with  an  existing  line  at 
Red  Lodge,  Mont. 

Steam  Turbine  Being  Installed 
at  Baker  City,  Ore. 

Installation  of  the  big  steam  turbine 
w’hich  will  generate  electric  current  for 
the  consumers  of  the  Eastern  Oregon 
Light  &  Pow’er  Company  of  Baker  City, 
Ore.,  has  started  at  the  present  steam 
plant  location  in  South  Baker.  D.  T. 
Rutledge  of  San  Francisco,  turbine  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
is  in  charge  of  the  w’ork. 

Remodeling  of  the  old  steam  turbine 
foundations  is  now’  under  w’ay.  The  tur¬ 
bine  w’eighs  24  tons,  and  the  new’  equip¬ 
ment  when  installed  will  operate  con¬ 
tinuously,  having  a  generating  capacity 
of  1,000  kw.  The  boilers  will  produce 
superheated  steam,  125  deg.  above  nor¬ 
mal  steam  temperature. 

One  of  the  special  features  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Iron  and  Steel  Exposition 
at  the  Broadway  Auditorium,  New’ 
York,  is  a  completely  electrified  foun¬ 
dry.  This  foundry  will  be  in  actual 
operation  and  will  be  producing  finished 
castings.  This  is  the  first  time  that  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  present,  at  an 
exposition,  actual  foundry  practice  on 
such  a  large  and  comprehensive  scale. 


Industries  Exposition  to  Have 
Palace  of  Electricity 

A  special  section,  to  be  known  as  the 
Palace  of  Electricity,  covering  an  area 
of  8,000  sq.  ft.,  is  to  be  reserved  for 
the  electrical  industry  at  the  California 
Industries  Exposition  to  be  held  in  the 
San  Francisco  Civic  Auditorium  Nov. 

17  to  Dec.  2.  This  announcement  w’as 
made  by  Clyde  Chamblin,  chairman 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
San  Franci.sco  Electrical  Development 
League  to  cooperate  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  exposition. 

The  entire  floor  space  of  the  Polk 
Street  hall  of  the  Auditorium  w’ill  be 
occupied  by  the  booths  of  the  electrical 
industry’.  This  is  the  only  location  in 
which  electrical  exhibits  will  be  per¬ 
mitted.  Each  of  the  booths  w’ill  be  ap¬ 
proximately  10  X  10  ft.  and  the  League 
committee  intends  to  arrange  for  a 
lighting  scheme  and  decorative  idea 
which  W’ill  be  typical  of  the  electrical 
industry. 

The  electrical  displays  are  to  be 
grouped  in  this  manner  in  order  to  im¬ 
press  the  public  with  the  importance  of 
the  industry.  The  coming  exposition  is 
the  third  one  that  has  been  conducted 
in  San  Francisco. 

Federal  Power  Commission  Names 
New  Representative 

Ralf  R.  Woolley,  hydraulic  engineer 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Surv’ey, 
will  represent  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  development  of  the 
Flaming  Gorge  site  on  the  Green  River 
by  the  L’tah  Power  &  Light  Company. 
Mr.  Woolley  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  on  the  water  pow’er 
possibilities  of  Utah,  and  he  surveyed 
the  Flaming  Gorge  district  for  his  de¬ 
partment  last  year.  It  is  because  of  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  that  the  Federal  Pow’er 
Commission  influenced  the  Geological 
Survey  to  loan  them  his  serv’ices  for  the 
supervisory  work. 

Under  the  preliminary  permit  granted 
the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company,  it 
has  three  years  in  which  to  make  pre¬ 
liminary  surveys  and  experiments  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
the  dam. 

.4  total  of  407  household  articles,  rep¬ 
resenting  approximately  $20,000  in  rev¬ 
enue,  w’ere  sold  by  twenty-tw’o  district 
agents  of  The  Washington  Water  Pow’er 
Company  during  August,  according  to 
reports  from  that  company.  Every  ar¬ 
ticle  W’as  sold  in  country  territory. 
The  appliances  sold  include  60  electric 
ranges,  18  electric  washing  machines, 
55  W’ater  heaters,  169  irons  and  various 
other  articles.  J.  F.  Farquhar,  in 
charge  of  the  outside  territory,  reported 
that  business  has  been  exceptionally 
good  and  that  the  company  expects  to 
double  last  year’s  sales  in  the  country 
districts. 

Newspaper  reports  from  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  state  that  another  interstate 
Colorado  River  conference  is  to  be  held 
in  Wa.«ihington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  24.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Hunt  of  Arizona  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  nine,  the  majority  of 
which  is  i^aid  to  be  against  the  Colorado 
River  Compact,  to  attend  the  confer¬ 
ence  w’here  the  membership  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Power  Commission  and  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  other  interested  states  will 
be  in  attendance. 
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Public  Memorial  Meeting  Held 
for  John  A.  Britton 

A  public  memorial  meeting  for  the 
late  John  A.  Britton,  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Company,  was  held  in  the  San 
Francisco  Civic  Auditorium  on  Sept.  6. 
The  meeting  was  iniated  by  the  Lincoln 
Grammar  School  Association  and  was 
participated  in  by  the  officials  and  mem¬ 
bership  of  many  of  the  San  Francisco 
clubs,  the  San  Francisco  Red  Cross  and 
Boy  Scouts  organizations. 

The  San  Francisco  Electrical  Devel¬ 
opment  League  was  among  the  leaders 
in  sponsoring  the  meeting  of  tribute  to 
the’  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
executive.  The  total  attendance  num¬ 
bered  about  three  thousand.  The  cer¬ 
emony  was  presided  over  by  Frank  C. 
Drew,  president  of  the  Lincoln  Gram¬ 
mar  School  Association,  who  character¬ 
ized  the  life  work  of  Mr.  Britton.  Mayor 
James  Rolph,  Jr.,  Lucius  L.  Solomons, 
\ice-president  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar 
School  Association,  and  Charles  H.  Sut¬ 
ton  of  the  legal  department  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  were 
among  the  other  speakers. 


Sacramento  Selected  for  Meeting 
of  State  Association 

The  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
California  State  Association  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractors  and  Dealers  will  be 
held  at  Sacramento  on  Oct.  13,  1923. 
Special  arrangements  have  been  made 
by  J.  W.  Redpath,  secretary,  for  the 
chartering  of  the  steamer  Navajo  to 
transport  the  members  from  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  territorj\  This  steamer 


will  leave  the  Southern  Pacific  wharf, 
pier  5,  at  six  o’clock  p.m.  on  Friday 
evening,  Oct.  12,  and  will  return  Sunday 
morning.  The  fare,  including  transpor¬ 
tation,  berth  and  all  meals  for  the  en¬ 
tire  round  trip  will  be  $12.  The  mid¬ 
night  lunches,  which  were  so  popular  on 
the  previous  steamer  trip,  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  occasion  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  will  be  a  large  number 
of  attendants  from  all  branches  of  the 
industry. 


COMING  EVENTS 

Oonyention  of  Electric  Clobo— 

Annual  Convention — Association  Island,  N.  Y. 
Sept.  16-19.  1923 

Rockr  Monntain  Division  —  National  Electric 
LiKht  Association — 

Annual  Convention — Glenwood  SpiinKS,  Colo. 
Sept.  17-19,  1923 

Colorado  Public  Service  Association — 

Annual  Convention — Glenwood  Springs.  Colo. 
Sept.  17-19,  1923 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers — 
Pacific  Coast  Convention — Del  Monte,  Calif. 
Oct.  2-6,  1923 

Association  of  Electragists  International — 
Annual  Convention — Washingrton,  D.  C. 

Oct.  9-12,  1923 


George  H.  Stickney,  manager  of  the 
commercial  engineering  department  of 
the  Edison  Lamp  Works  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  Sept.  20,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Electrical  Cooperative 
League  of  that  city.  As  a  preliminary 
to  the  lighting  campaigns  contemplated 
by  the  League  the  meeting  has  been 
arranged  for  the  entire  electrical  indus¬ 
try  of  the  city.  It  will  be  held  in  the 
assembly  room  of  the  Denver  Gas  & 
Electric  Light  Company.  A  special  in¬ 
vitation  to  be  present  has  been  extended 
to  out-of-town  electrical  men. 


Speaker  Claims  that  Engineei-s 
Make  Good  Business  Men 


Engineers  are  finding  their  way  into 
every  business,  and  because  of  their 
technical  training  they  are  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  become  successful  business  men 
and  executives,  according  to  Bayard  W. 
Mendenhall,  who  delivered  an  address 
before  the  All-Engineers  Club  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  at  the  w’eekly  lunch¬ 
eon  on  Aug.  27. 

The  engineer,  the  speaker  pointed  out, 
has  an  ,  advantage  in  salesmanship, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  practically 
all  businesses,  because  training  in  engi¬ 
neering  develops  many  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  to  a  good  salesman.  He 
emphasized  the  advantage  of  knowing 
materials  and  w’orkmanship,  stating 
that  technical  training  should  qualify 
one  to  determine  quality.  Unerring  and 
quick  decisions,  attributes  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  executive,  are  developed  in  the 
training  of  the  engineer,  he  said. 


The  Electric  Club  of  Seattle  on  Aug. 
22  held  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Cow¬ 
man,  at  which  Norwood  Brockett  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Light  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany  was  toastmaster.  The  list  of 
speakers  included:  J.  D.  Ross,  city 
light  superintendent;  R,  J.  Gille,  Puget 
Sound  Pow’er  &  Light  Company;  Lloyd 
Spencer,  Seattle  Star;  Harry  J.  Martin, 
National  Carbon  Company;  J.  J.  Agut- 
ter,  J.  J.  Agutter  Company;  W.  M. 
Meacham  of  Meacham  &  Babcock; 
W.  E.  Jones  of  the  Economy  Fuse 
Company  and  president  of  the  club. 
The  banquet  was  part  of  the  prelim¬ 
inary  ceremonies  in  connection  wdth  the 
opening  of  the  club’s  electric  home  and 
exposition  on  Aug.  25, 


Starting  the  new  a.ssociation  year, 
the  commercial  committee  of  the  Pacific 
Coa.st  Electrical  Association  wdll  hold 
its  first  meeting  at  Fresno,  Calif.,  Oct. 
19  and  20,  according  to  tentative  ar¬ 
rangements.  A.  E.  Holloway  of  the 
San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 


The  California  State  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  en  route  to  Sacramento.  When  this  live  wire  bunch 
charters  a  steamer  and  goes  on  a  trip  it  DOES  things  as  may  be  judged  from  the  action  portrayed  here.  The  trip  forms 
an  unusual  combination  of  business  and  pleasure  and  should  be  taken  by  every  contractor-dealer  who  can  possibly  get  away. 
St>ecial  rates,  si>ecial  eats,  special  fun!  The  call  is  out  for  everybody  to  get  aboard. 


September  15,  1923] 


Condit  Electrical  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  has  issued  its  bulletin  No.  445-2 
covering  the  subject  of  oil  circuit  break¬ 
ers.  This  bulletin  will  be  of  interest  to 
engineers  and  central  station  plant  men. 

Pierson  &  Boren  have  opened  a  new 
electrical  supply  store  at  529  S.  Pacific 
Ave.,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  where  they  will 
do  a  general  retail  and  contracting 
business. 

The  Harbor  Electrical  Company,  Wil- 
mingfton,  Calif.,  has  recently  moved  into 
new  and  larger  quarters  at  404  N. 
Canal  Street,  that  city.  F'rank  McGin- 
ley,  the  proprietor,  is  one  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  contractor-dealers  of  the  south¬ 
ern  section  and  is  an  active  worker  in 
association  circles  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  district. 

The  C.  &  B.  Electric  Shops,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  has  just  been  incorporated  with 
C.  P.  Broughton  as  president,  W.  P. 
l>ohman,  vice-president  and  D.  M.  Cor¬ 
coran,  secretary-treasurer.  The  com¬ 
pany  does  a  general  supply  and  con¬ 
tracting  business  and  has  just  moved  to 
larger  quarters  at  2353-2355  West 
Wa.shington  Street. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  has  iust  brought 
out  a  new  publication  called  “Counter 
Points”  which  is  intended  to  be  of  ma¬ 
terial  assistance  to  electrical  merchan¬ 
dise  dealers.  The  magazine  contains 
many  live  points  and  is  excentionally 
attractive  in  its  appearance.  It  should 
prove  of  constructive  intere.st  to  every 
member  of  a  sales  organization. 

The  Hart  &  Hageman  Manufacturing 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  recently 
acquired  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the 
H.  T.  Paiste  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  in  the  future  the  two  com¬ 
panies  will  be  operated  as  one.  Mr. 
Pai.ste  will  continue  active  in  the  new 
company. 

Clapp  &  Lamoree,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
have  just  been  appointed  California 
agents  for  the  Clifton  Manufacturing 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.  They  will 
handle  the  tape  and  splicing  compounds 
only,  as  Keeler,  White  &  Company,  San 
Francisco,  will  continue  to  represent  the 
factoi-y  on  conduit. 


The  Automatic  Electric  Heater  Com¬ 
pany,  Warren,  Pa.,  has  recently  brought 
out  a  new  control  for  its  Sepco  electric 
water  heaters  which  permits  of  time 
control  as  well  as  full  automatic  con¬ 
trol.  The  derice  is  known  as  the 
“Timeter”  and  face  plates  are  furnished 
in  either  nickel  or  brushed  brass,  with 
a  jeweled  pilot  light  and  toggle  switch. 

The  Elwell-Parker  Electric  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  issued  very  inter¬ 
esting  photographs  and  descriptive  mat¬ 
ter  on  its  electric  industrial  trucks  for 
use  of  millwrights  and  electric  mainte¬ 
nance  departments,  and  also  of  its  elec¬ 
tric  chisel  trucks  for  picking  up  objects 
close  to  the  floor,  such  as  bundles  of 
metal,  etc. 

The  McPhilben  Lighting  Fixture 
Company,  New  York,  has  just  issued 
an  attractive  catalog  of  additions  to  its 
fixture  line.  The  catalog  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  addressing  the  manufacturer. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  have  recently  brought  out  a  new 
domestic  electric  toaster  known  as  the 
Universal  Oven  Toaster.  The  toaster 
is  an  innovation  in  style  and  claims  are 
made  as  to  sevei-al  advantages  over  the 
former  types. 

The  Indiana  Rubber  &  Insulated  Wire 
Company  has  announced  that  the 
George  A.  Gray  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  been  appointed  Pacific  Coast 
sales  agent  for  that  company’s  prod¬ 
ucts.  Mr.  Gray  is  now  in  the  East  and 
will  visit  the  factory  before  his  return 
to  San  Francisco. 

Portus  Baxter,  Jr.,  has  joined  the 
western  sales  force  of  the  National 
X-Ray  Reflector  Company  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Baxter 
will  confine  his  efforts  at  present  to  the 
southern  territory  under  the  direction 
of  F.  S.  Mills,  western  district  manager 
for  the  company. 

The  Western  Transformer  Company 
has  moved  to  new  and  larger  quarters 
at  618  East  11th  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  has  recently  brought 
out  a  new  line  of  con.stant  speed,  induc¬ 
tion  typ  polypha.se  motors  known  as 
“Type  L.” 


Manufacturer,  Dealer 
and  Jobber  Activities 


The  Stewart  Electric  Company,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.,  has  moved  from  912  Post 
Street  to  206  First  Avenue,  to  a  larger 
and  better  equipped  building. 

The  Vaughn  Electric  Company,  for¬ 
merly  at  812%  Pike  Street,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  leased  quarters  at  2131 
Third  Avenue,  where  it  has  moved  its 
office  and  warehouse.  In  addition  to 
general  electrical  construction  work,  the 
company  has  added  an  engineering  office 
for  preparing  light  and  power  wiring 
plans  for  architects  and  owmers.  The 
company  recently  opened  a  retail  store 
at  4240  University  Way,  where  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  electrical  appliances  is 
carried,  and  lighting  fixtures  are  manu¬ 
factured. 

R.  n.  Thomas  has  been  appointed 
district  representative  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  territory  of  the  National 
X-Ray  Reflector  Company  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  Thomas  will  also  represent  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Electric  Company,  with  which  con¬ 
cern  he  has  for  some  time  been  con¬ 
nected  in  various  capacities,  and  will 
at  the  same  time  handle  the  business 
of  the  George  Richards  Company. 

Benjamin  Littlefield,  of  the  floor  sales 
department  of  the  Denver  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Company,  was  pre.sented 
with  a  check  for  twenty  dollars  on  ac¬ 
count  of  having  arranged  the  window 
decoration  which  was  entered  in  the 
Landers  Frary  &  Clark  Universal  Iron 
contest.  Mr.  Littlefield,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  a  branch  manager  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Company,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  presented  such  an  attractive  dis¬ 
play  that  his  company  was  awarded  one 
of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

The  F.  W.  Wakefield  Company,  Ver¬ 
million,  Ohio,  has  just  brought  out  a 
new  type  of  fixture  chain  which  is  said 
to  have  unusual  characteristics.  It  is 
made  of  No.  5  gage  solid  brass  and  the 
joints  are  off  center,  thus  overcoming 
the  tendency  of  links  to  w’edge  open 
when  subjected  to  strain.  The  new 
chain  is  called  “Absotite,”  is  said  to 
have  approximately  twice  the  normal 
strength  of  chain  of  similar  gage  and 
will  be  supplied  on  all  commercial  light¬ 
ing  hangers  supplied  by  this  company 
in  the  future. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing 
Company  has  recently  brought  out  a 
new  electric  water  heater  for  circulat¬ 
ing  systems.  It  is  made  in  sizes  from 
750  watts  to  3,500  watts,  equipped  with 
.snap  switch.  Full  information  can  be 
obtained  from  their  circular  No.  3067. 

The  Reynolds  Electric  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  published  a  circular  on  RECO 
fla.shers  for  electric  signs,  displays  and 
traffic  .signals.  The  circular,  which  con¬ 
tains  wiring  diagrams  and  other  data, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

The  Liberty  Guage  &  In.strument 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  just 
brought  out  a  very  atti'active  counter 
and  A\indow  display  for  use  with  its 
products.  The  display  has  con.sider- 
able  attention-getting  value  and  should 
prove  of  assistance  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  Liberty  hot  plates. 


The  electrical  contractor*  of  Lo*  Angelea  were  nearly  all  in  attendance  when  the  Ruth  Alexander 
sailed  from  1.0*  Angrelea  Harbor  on  Auk.  24.  JudginK  from  the  expressions  on  the  fares  of  the 
men  Krouped  for  this  picture,  everybody  on  the  trip  had  a  Kood  time.  Reading  from  left  to  right 
the  men  are:  Paul  D.  Howse,  president  Electrical  Products  Corporation;  Glen  E.  Arbogast.  presi¬ 
dent  Newbery  Electric  Corporation;  H.  H.  (Harry)  Walker,  electrical  contractor  and  president  of 
the  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers’  Association  of  Los  Angeles;  J.  F.  (Jess)  Zweiner.  president 
J.  F.  Zweiner  Electric  ('ompony  of  San  Diego;  A.  P.  Richards,  F.  E.  Elser  Electric  Company; 
J.  L.  Mullenback,  salesman  ^fety  Electric  Products  Company. 
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C,  E.  Heise,  San  Francisco  district 
manager,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  has  been  elected 
the  manufacturer  member  from  San 
Francisco  of  the  Advisory  Committee 


C.  E.  HEISE 


of  the  California  Electrical  Cooperative 
Campaign  to  succeed  K.  E.  Van  Kuran. 
Mr.  Heise  is  a  native  of  California, 
having  been  born  in  San  Francisco,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Califomia  in  1898.  Shortly  after  grad¬ 
uation,  Mr.  Heise  was  employed  by  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  and 
for  several  years  was  engaged  in  in¬ 
stalling  motors,  generators,  and  other 
electrical  apparatus.  After  some  years 
of  field  experience,  Mr.  Heise  was  sent 
to  the  East  Pittsburgh  W’orks  of  the 
Westinghouse  f^lectric  &  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  for  a  course  of  training, 
after  which  he  returned  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  continued  in  engineering  work 
for  a  number  of  years,  later  being 
transferred  to  commercial  work  with 
the  San  Francisco  organization  of  the 
company.  In  1912,  Mr.  Heise  was  ap¬ 
pointed  San  Francisco  district  manager, 
since  which  time  he  has  continuously 
been  in  charge  of  his  company’s  activ¬ 
ities  in  this  territory.  Mr.  Heise  was 
one  of  the  original  organizers  of  the 
.San  Francisco  Electrical  Development 
League,  and  is  a  past  president  of  that 
organization.  Aside  from  the  great 
interest  Mr.  Heise  has  always  taken  in 
the  electrical  industry,  in  which  he  is  a 
leading  figure,  he  is  also  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  Olympic 
Club,  Engineers’  Club  and  Transporta¬ 
tion  Club.  He  has  been  a  potent  factor 
in  the  development  of  California  and 
the  West,  and  was  largely  influential  in 
bringing  to  northern  California  the 
new  factory  of  the  Westinghouse  High 
Voltage  Company  at  Emerjwille.  Mr. 
Hei.se  is  a  veteran  employee  of  the 
Westinghou.se  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  where  he  has  served  for  over 
twenty-five  years. 


R.  E.  Wenk,  former  designing  elec¬ 
trical  draftsman  with  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Company,  is  now  sales  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  Puget  Sound  Power  & 
Light  Company,  Seattle. 

E.  N.  Brown,  formerly  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Majestic  Elec-, 
trie  Development  Company  of  San 
Fi-ancisco,  has  recently  entered  the  real 
estate  and  inve.stment  business  in  that 
city.  Mr.  Brown  is  maintaining  offices 
in  the  First  National  Bank  Building. 

A.  L.  Miltenbcrger  has  been  appointed 
district  manager  for  the  Wagner  Motor 
Corporation  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco,  to  succeed  A.  J.  Myers. 

Clare  N.  Stannard,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Denver  Gas  & 
Electric  Light  Company,  with  his  fam¬ 
ily  is  touring  Yellowstone  Park  by  auto¬ 
mobile.  The  trip  will  require  about  a 
month. 

O.  G.  Thorpe,  manager,  Li.stenwalter 
&  Gough,  Los  Angeles,  and  James 
Addis,  sales  manager  of  the  same  firm, 
have  just  completed  a  trip  of  several 
weeks  to  eastern  factorie.s.  They  report 
unusual  activity  among  all  branches  of 
the  industry.  Manufacturers  are  well 
supplied  with  orders  and  price  indica¬ 
tions  are  fii*m  with  possible  advances  in 
some  lines.  Mr.  Thorpe  and  Mr.  Addis 
stopped  in  San  Francisco  on  their  re¬ 
turn  to  visit  their  recently  opened  offices 
there. 

E.  M.  Sweeley,  president  of  the  public 
utilies  commission  of  Idaho,  has  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Sweeley  was  appointed  to 
the  commission  in  1919,  and  his  term 
w'ould  have  expired  Jan.  1,  1925.  Fred 
C.  Graves,  of  Flier,  Twin  Falls  County, 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Sweeley. 

David  C.  Pence,  manager  of  the  lamp 
department,  Illinois  Electric  Company, 
has  just  retuiTied  from  a  six  weeks’ 
trip  spent  vi.siting  the  various  lamp  and 
lighting  fixture  manufacturers  in  the 
East. 

C.  P.  .Soderberg,  formerly  connected 
with  the  .sales  organization  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  is  now  in  the  sales  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Illinois  Electric  Company, 
handling  the  central  station  and  cor¬ 
poration  trade. 

E.  M.  Harvey,  sales  manager,  Woodill 
&  Hul.se  Electric  Company,  has  ju.st  re¬ 
cently  retunied  from  an  extensive  trip 
in  the  Ea.st  w  here  he  visited  the  various 
factories  which  his  organization  repre¬ 
sents  in  the  Los  Angeles  territory,  prin¬ 
cipal  among  them  being  the  factory  of 
the  Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner  Company. 

Fred  Fair,  prominent  geologist  and 
irrigation  engineer  of  Boulder,  Colo., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  executive 
staff  of  the  Lakeside  Construction  Com¬ 
pany  which  is  now  building  the  new 
$12,000,000  steam  generating  plant  for 
the  Public  Service  Company  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  at  Valmont,  close  to  Boulder. 

C.  Gleason  .Scott,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Scott  Brothers  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  is  a  charter  member  of  the  new 
Cooperative  Club,  organized  in  Denver. 
The  club  is  similar  to  the  other  busi¬ 
ness  luncheon  clubs  and  is  rapidly  ex¬ 
tending  its  organization  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Mr.  Scott  repre.sents  the  elec¬ 
trical  contractors  and  dealers  of  the 
city  in  the  new  organization. 

Harry  L.  Harper,  marager  of  We.st- 
ern  Electric  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
recently  returned  from  a  well  eanied 
vacation  spent  on  the  island  of  Catalina. 


Ralf  R.  Woolley,  hydraulic  engineer 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
has  retunied  from  Uintah  basin,  where 
he  went  to  gather  information  regard¬ 
ing  water  power  .sites.  H.  F.  Kilmer, 
assistant  topographic  engineer  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  went 
with  Mr.  Woolley  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  topographical  survey  of  the 
country.  Data  gathered  on  the  trip  will 
be  u.sed  by  Mr.  Woolley  in  classifying 
the  land  for  entry. 

L.  P.  Doyle,  of  the  industrial  sales 
department  of  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  is  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  competitor  in  that  office  to  re¬ 
ceive  one  of  the  war  memorial  scholar¬ 
ships  offered  by  that  company  to  its 
employees.  Four  such  scholarships  are 
aw'arded  every  year  on  the  basis  of  a 
competitive  examination.  Each  carries 
with  it  the  payment  of  $500  annually 
to  be  applied  toward  an  engineering 
education  in  any  higher  institution  of 
learning  that  the  candidate  may  choose. 
The  scholarship  runs  for  four  years. 

O.  L.  Mackell,  recently  elected  to  head 
the  Electrical  Cooperative  League  in 
Denver,  is  a  central  station  man  whose 
position  as  chief  clerk  and  office  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Denver  Gas  &  Electric 
Light  Company  does  not  identify  him 
directly  with  either  the  commercial  or 
operating  departments  proper  of  the 
company.  However,  during  the  ten 
years  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
electrical  industry  of  Denver  he  has 
always  been  found  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  N.E.L.A.,  the  Denver  Civic  and 
Commercial  Association,  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  groups.  Since  the  organization  of 
the  Electrical  Cooperative  League  in 
that  city  he  has  been  a  member  of  the. 
Advi.sory  Board  and  served  last  year  as 
treasurer  of  the  organization.  His  elec¬ 
tion  as  chairman  of  the  organization 
became  effective  with  the  new  fiscal 
year  starting  July  1.  He  is  a  native 


O.  L.  MACKELL 


of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  until  1913  was 
associated  with  the  American  Bridge 
Company  as  the  Pitt.sburgh  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  company  at  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company.  He  was  formerly  head 
bookkeeper  and  in  charge  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Denver  power 
company  until  he  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  his  present  position  in  June, 
1921.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Doherty 
Men’s  Fraternity  and  also  of  the  Vic¬ 
tory  Highway  Association. 
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H.  H.  Courtriftht,  manapff'r,  Valley 
Electrical  Supply  Company,  Fresno, 
Calif.,  has  recently  been  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  attend  the  executive  committee 
meetinp:  of  the  California  Electrical  Co¬ 
operative  Campaign. 

E.  B.  McKinley,  for  several  years 
proprietor  of  the  Pa.so  Robles  (Calif.) 
EU'ctric  Shop,  has  sold  his  bu.siness  to 
.Sidney  Brethcrton.  formerly  proprietor 
of  the  Atascadero  Electric  Shop. 

J.  C.  Naylor,  184  Tenth  Street,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  who  has  for  .some  time  been 
western  manager  for  the  Eden  Wa.shing 
Machine  Company,  will  now  act  as  dis¬ 
tributor  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Montana  for  the  Eden  wa.shing  ma¬ 
chine  and  other  electrical  labor  .saving 
devices. 

Roy  Worth,  newly  appointed  assistant 
manager,  Pacific  States  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  .San  Francisco,  Calif.,  was  bom 
in  Iowa.  He  graduated  from  Simpson 
College  and  some  time  thereafter  moved 
to  Seattle,  joining,  in  1908.  the  sales 
force  of  the  Seattle  Electric  Company — 
which  later  became  the  Puget  Sound 
Light  &  Power  Company.  A  little  later 
Mr.  Worth  became  connected  with  the 
sales  force  of  Holabird  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  and  has  since  been  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  .supply  jobbing  bu.siness  almost 
continuously,  occupying  among  others, 
the  important  positions  of  district  man¬ 
ager,  Northern  Electric  Company,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.,  and  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  .sales  manager  of  the  American 
Eveready  Company.  In  1914  Mr.  Worth 
joined  the  .sales  force  of  the  Pacific 
States  Electric  Company  at  Seattle  and 
since  that  time  has  served  that  com¬ 
pany,  holding  the  following  positions: 
assistant  treasurer,  assistant  district 
manager  at  Seattle,  and  for  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years  district  manager 
of  the  Seattle  branch.  He  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  in  the  Northwest  and 
has  been  one  of  its  conspicuous  figures. 
Among  other  constructive  movements 


ROV  WORTH 


Mr.  Worth  was  instrumental  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Seattle  Electric  Club  and 
has  been  a  leader  in  its  activities.  He 
has  also  assisted  very  materially  in  the 
organization  and  display  of  all  electric 
homes  held  by  the  Seattle  Electric  Club 
and  has  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time 
to  constructive  work  and  thinking  for 
the  entire  industry  in  the  Northwest. 
Ml*.  Worth  takes  up  his  new  work  with 
a  wealth  of  experience  and  ability  and 
a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  trade. 


W’alter  T.  Wells  has  resigned  his 
position  with  the  Mountain  States  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  of  Denver  to  become 
sales  manager  of  the  King  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  Mr.  Wells  was  considered  one 
of  the  foremost  street  lighting  experts 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  his 
new  po.sition  will  provide  a  much  larger 
territory  for  activities  along  the  same 
line. 

L.  A.  Robinson.  westei*n  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Meadows  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  854  South  Hill  Street,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  plans  to  make  a  business 
trip  through  the  Northwest,  returning 
to  San  Francisco  in  about  a  week,  at 
which  time  he  will  meet  H.  L.  Barker, 
general  manager  of  the  Meadow’s  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  who  is  making  a 
business  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Frank  A.  Short,  former  electrical 
engineer  of  the  State  Accident  Commis¬ 
sion,  is  now  connected  with  the  Safety 
Electric  Products  Company  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  as  a  consulting  and  advisory 
engineer. 

Tracey  E.  Bibhins,  president,  and 
D.  E.  Harris,  vice-president  and  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Pacific  States 
Electric  Company,  were  recent  visitors 
to  Seattle,  where  they  inspected  the 
Seattle  branch  and  installed  August 
Lutz  as  manager  of  the  Seattle  di.strict. 
to  replace  Roy  Worth,  who  has  been 
advanced  to  the  position  of  as.sistant 
manager.  Mr.  Bibbins  w’as  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Bibbins  and  daughter, 
and  Mrs.  Harris  completed  the  party. 

H.  F.  Flagg,  chief  engineer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Works  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  Wash.,  has  been  selecte<l  by  ap¬ 
praisal  engineers  of  the  city  of  Yakima 
and  the  Pacific  Pow’er  &  Light  Company 
to  arbitrate  reports  of  the  other  two 
engineers  in  fixing  the  valuation  of  the 
company’s  water  sy.stem  which  the  city 
contemplates  purchasing. 

R.  M.  Ric.hard.son,  sales  manager  of 
the  Lettak  Fire-Brick  Arch  Company, 
is  a  recent  v’isitor  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  during  his  trip  appointed  Oliver  B. 
Lyman  as  San  Francisco  representative. 

A.  B.  West,  president  of  the  Southern 
Sierras  Power  Company;  K.  E.  Van 
Kuran,  Los  Angeles  district  manager, 
Westinghou.se  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company;  Girard  B.  Rosenblatt,  Pacific 
Coast  manager,  metal  and  mines  de¬ 
partment,  We.stinghou.se  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  were  among 
those  members  of  the  electrical  frater¬ 
nity  who  journeyed  to  San  Diego  to 
witness  the  total  eclip.se  of  the  sun  on 
Sept.  10. 

Claude  1).  .Alien,  formerly  New  York 
representative  of  the  Garlock  Packing 
Company,  has  taken  over  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  company’s  bu.siness  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  with  headquarters  at  San 
Franci.sco.  Before  coming  to  New  York, 
Mr.  Allen  was  in  charge  of  the  Boston 
office. 

Richard  E.  Smith,  advertising  agent 
of  the  Southern  California  Edi.son  Com¬ 
pany  and  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Electric  Club,  together  with  Charles  H. 
Peirson,  director  of  publicity  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company, 
recently  conducted  a  party  of  several 
hundred  newspaper  men  of  Los  Angeles 
and  southern  California  over  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Edison  Company’s  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  Big  Creek  region. 


Prof.  Royal  1).  Sloan,  who  has  seiwed 
as  assistant  professor  of  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  at  Yale  Univer.sity  during  the 
pa.st  year,  has  recently  been  appointed 
a.ssociate  professor  of  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  at  the  State  College  of  Wa.sh- 
ington,  at  Pullman.  Profes.sor  Sloan 
is  w’ell  known  in  engineering  circles  in 
the  Northwest,  having  grown  up  in  the 
state  of  Montana.  He  was  graduated 
in  electrical  engineering  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana  in  1913  and  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  two  years  on  test  work  with 
the  General  Electric  Company.  Return¬ 


ing  to  Montana  he  was  engaged  on  the 
Thompson  Falls  development  of  the 
Montana  Power  Company,  later  becom¬ 
ing  assistant  profes.sor  of  electrical  en¬ 
gineering  at  the  Montana  State  College, 
Bozeman.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Profes.sor  Sloan  entered  the  navy  and 
was  assigned  to  the  battleship  New 
Mexico  where  he  had  charge  of  the 
electrical  equipment  of  the  first  elec¬ 
trically  driven  battleship,  serving  under 
Commander  Evans,  son  of  “Fighting 
Bob  Evans.’’  After  the  war  Professor 
Sloan  returned  to  Bozeman  and  was 
associate  professor  of  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  for  several  years.  He  w’ill 
arrive  in  Pullman  early  in  September 
to  take  up  his  new  w’ork. 

John  Stone  Stone  has  been  presented 
with  a  medal  by  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Engineers  in  recognition  of  his  conspic¬ 
uous  and  distinguished  .service  to  the 
radio  industry.  This  medal  is  given 
each  year  to  the  individual  who  has 
contributed  the  most  to  the  advance  of 
radio  communication. 
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Frank  G.  Drum,  formerly  pre.sident 
of  the  Pacific  (ias  &  Electric  Company, 
died  very  suddenly  on  Aug.  28  at  his 
apartments  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Drum 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  hydroelectric 
development  in  Califoraia  and  had  for 
years  been  prominently  connected  with 
the  industry.  From  1907  to  1920  he 
was  president  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  and  was  succeeded,  on  his 
voluntary  resignation,  by  W.  E.  Creed. 
He  was  also  prominent  in  the  financial 
world  and  was  actively  connected  with 
•  several  oil  and  railroad  companie.s. 
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Trade  Outlook 
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San  Francisco 

The  summer  lull  is  gradually  being 
dispersed  and  trade  conditions  are  im¬ 
proving.  Labor  conditions  are  not  yet 
satisfactory,  particularly  in  the  building 
trades.  New  construction  continues  at 
a  marked  rate  and  some  materials  show 
price  advances.  Retail  buying  is  in¬ 
creasing  and  the  electrical  trade  is  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  benefits  of  increased 
volume  of  trade. 

Electric  range  and  domestic  heating 
equipment  business  continues  to  increase 
notably  and  is  a  feature  of  the  general 
market.  Supply  business  continues  to 
increase,  being  affected  by  the  steady 
volume  of  building,  which  continues 
without  interruption. 

The  entire  electrical  industry  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Japanese  catastrophe  and 
responded  freely  to  the  appeal  for 
relief. 

Collections  continue  good  and  the 
entire  tone  of  the  electrical  business  is 
extremely  optimistic. 


Los  Angeles 

All  building  records  in  the  history  of 
Los  Angeles  for  a  month  were  broken 
during  August,  when  permits  totaled 
$22,249,262,  bringing  the  yeai-’s  total  to 
$131,221,720. 

There  was  a  noticeable  falling  off  in 
the  bank  clearings  as  indicated  in  a 
statement  just  released  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  clearing-house,  the  totals  for  Aug¬ 
ust  showing  a  decrease  from  July  of 
$195,072,221.  The  decline  from  the  rec¬ 
ord  total  of  July  is  accredited  princi¬ 
pally  to  seasonal  causes  and  the  fact 
that  business  as  reflected  through  bank 
clearings,  has  reacted  only  partially  to 
the  customary  summer  dullness  is  taken 
as  a  favorable  forecast  for  fall  business 
and  industrial  operations  of  some  mag¬ 
nitude. 

The  sale  of  electrical  merchandise  has 
slumped  a  little  during  the  summer 
months,  and  this  has  enabled  manufac¬ 
turers  to  catch  up  on  some  lines  of 
stock  which  for  many  months  have  been 
badly  depleted.  On  the  whole  business 
has  kept  up  at  a  very'  fair  pace  al¬ 
though  sales  have  slackened  due  to  the 
decrease  in  purchasing  by  the  larger 
oil  companies. 

Electrical  retail  business  has  likewise 
occasioned  a  slight  falling  off  in  the 
amount  of  sales,  but  this  is  only  to  be 
expected  at  this  season.  The  sale  of 
radio  sets  and  supplies  has  been  beyond 
expectations  all  summer. 


Portland 


In  the  lumber  industry  the  conditions 
remain  about  the  same.  Production  is 
holding  up  well  although  there  are 
some  rumors  of  certain  mills  cutting 
down  to  a  one-shift  basis.  Mills  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  far  above  normal  and 
orders  continue  to  absorb  the  output. 
Prices  ai-e  said  to  have  reached  bottom. 

Residence  construction  continues  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  with  an  apparent 
speeding  up  to  take  advantage  of  favor¬ 
able  weather.  Building  permits  for 
August  .showed  a  good  gain  over  last 
year,  making  the  totals  for  the  two 
years  to  date  about  equal. 

Crop  conditions  in  Oregon  are  excel¬ 
lent  and  producers  will  receive  a  consi<l- 
erably  greater  total  amount  for  their 
products  than  in  1922.  The  Columbia 
River  salmon  pack  has  been  estimated 
at  over  $6,000,000,  wholesale  prices, 
which  is  slightly  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  The  fish  are  of  fine  quality  and 
the  market  favorable. 

There  is  con.siderable  conjecture  about 
the  possible  effect  of  the  Japanese  ca¬ 
tastrophe  on  Portland’s  trade.  The  be.st 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  will  cause  a 
cessation  of  shipments  for  a  time,  per¬ 
haps,  with  an  increase  of  business 
eventually. 


Seattle 

The  beautiful  electric  home  and  ex¬ 
position  under  auspices  of  the  Seattle 
Electric  Club  has  stimulated  interest  in 
electrical  devices.  Washers,  vacuum 
cleaners  and  lamp  socket  appliances 
have  been  moving  well  and  prospects 
for  the  fall  season  are  excellent. 

New’  building  is  proceeding  steadily 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  total  of 
building  construction  values  will  reach 
$25,000,000  for  the  year,  thereby  set¬ 
ting  a  record.  Lumber  exports  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  year  show’ 
that  the  total  cargo  shipments  from 
Wa.shington  ports  exceeded  one  billion 
and  a  half  board  feet,  an  increase  over 
a  corresponding  period  of  last  year  of 
nearly  half  a  billion  feet.  The  outlook 
for  lumber  business  this  fall  is  excel¬ 
lent,  with  production  at  high  level, 
to  repleni.sh  greatlv  reduced  stocks 
throughout  the  Northw’e.st. 

Flour  .shipments  to  the  Orient  gained 
substantially  during  the  past  seven 
months.  Increased  activity  in  w’hole- 
sale  and  retail  trade  of  Seattle  is  noted 
with  the  beginning  of  the  fall  season, 
many  lines  already  showing  a  decided 
quickening.  Clearance  sales  by  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  held  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  fall  business  have 
made  good  returns. 


During  August  this  year  the  general 
busines.s  conditions  existing  in  Portland 
and  vicinity  were  better  than  in  July 
and  during  August  of  a  year  ago.  Bank 
clearings  in  Portland  for  Augu.st  of  this 
year  show  a  gain  of  17  per  cent  over 
the  same  month  for  1922.  Portland  re¬ 
ceipts  showed  a  gain  of  over  19  per  cent 
for  the  same  period,  while  exports  from 
Portland  to  foreign  ports  for  Augu.st  of 
this  year  show  a  gain  of  approximately 
50  per  cent. 


Spokane 

General  conditions  remain  about  the 
same  and  all  comments  are  optimistic. 
The  output  of  many  of  the  local  wood- 
w’orking  establi.shments  was  curtailed 
during  August. and  the  Sperry  flour  mill 
doubled  its  output  of  flour.  The  good 
weather  has  been  extremely  favorable 
for  har\’esting  and  a  normal  movement 
of  wheat  is  anticipated  as  soon  as  the 
threshing  season  is  over. 


It  is  reported  that  a  record  shipment 
of  fruit  will  be  made  from  the  Inland 
Empire.  An  indication  of  this  is  found 
in  Walla  W’alla’s  prune  crop  of  1,200 
to  1,250  carloads.  The  previous  record 
w’as  792  cars  in  1921.  The  present  crop 
will  bring  from  $30  to  $35  per  ton  in 
eastern  markets. 

August  mining  activity  improved 
slightly  over  July,  w’ith  a  sharp  drop  in 
Coeur  d’Alene  lead  production  because 
of  the  recent  fire  at  the  Hecla  proper¬ 
ties.  The  Sumpter  smelter,  in  eastern 
Oregon,  is  preparing  to  operate  and  be¬ 
gan  buying  ore,  stimulating  activity  in 
that  district.  Otherwise  new  operations 
of  magnitude  are  lacking,  with  metal 
markets  unfavorable  under  the  present 
costs  of  production. 

A  car  repair  shop  is  to  be  built  at 
Hillyard,  just  north  of  Spokane,  and 
w’ill  provide  employment  for  300  men. 
It  is  intended  eventually  to  increase  the 
size  of  this  plant  and  to  build  there  all 
fruit  cars  needed  for  northei’n  rail¬ 
roads. 


Salt  Lake  City 

The  approach  of  the  fall  season  gives 
promise  of  an  unusually  busy  period  in 
industrial  lines.  Building  activity  will 
also  continue  unabated  during  the  fall 
weather. 

Crops  of  every  kind  are  better  this 
year  than  they  have  been  since  1918, 
and  the  farmers  apparently  will  receive 
better  prices  than  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years. 

In  response  to  a  definite  demand  for 
homes,  building  activities  in  Salt  Lake 
City  for  the  month  of  Augu.st  showed 
a  healthy  increa.se  over  the  preceding 
month  and  the  same  month  last  year. 
It  is  predicted  that  before  building  op¬ 
erations  are  halted  at  the  end  of  the  . 
season  there  will  have  been  1,500  new’ 
homes  added  this  year  to  Salt  Lake’s 
housing  facilities. 

From  many  sources  come  increased 
demands  for  electric  service.  Electrical 
jobbers  in  this  territory  also  continue 
to  report  a  considerably  greater  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  than  for  last  year. 

Retail  business  in  general  is  fair, 
with  collections  showing  a  marked  im¬ 
provement. 

Denver 

Conservatism  still  pervades  trade  cir¬ 
cles  in  the  mountain  region.  Business 
in  most  lines  is  good  but  the  atmos¬ 
phere  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  optimis¬ 
tic  although  building  operations,  bank 
clearings,  labor  conditions,  and  other 
primary  factors  are  generally  satisfac- 
tor>’. 

Construction  permits  dropped  off  in 
August,  permits  totaling  a  decrease  of 
$631,000  over  the  same  month  of  1922. 
The  total,  however,  for  the  fir.st  eight 
months  of  the  year  is  two  million  dol¬ 
lars  greater  than  for 'the  same  period 
last  year. 

Due  to  these  financial  difficulties  and 
the  summer  season  depression,  buying 
has  been  slow’.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
movement  of  electric  appliances,  al¬ 
though  washing  machines  and  vacuum 
cleaners  have  been  up  to  the  average. 
Frequent  campaigns  on  electric  ranges 
throughout  the  state  are  getting  re¬ 
sults.  Because  of  price  uncertainties, 
.supply  of  conduit  is  running  at  low’ 
ebb.  Line  material  business  is  reported 
fair  and  commercial  lighting  units  are 
moving  freely. 
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